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THE STING OF 


A YARN 


HE end of the Spanish-American 
War found the United States and 
Great Britain more closely drawn together 
in bonds of friendship and goodwill than 
ever before. Nevertheless, within little 
over a year, as we now know, the relations 
of the two countries became critically 
strained. How this singular and most 
unlooked-for result came to pass is here- 
after recounted. It was for the first time 
told by Able-Seaman Eliphalet Coffin, who 
nailed from Nantucket, to a select com- 
pany of Marines gathered on top of the 
forward turret of the U.S.S. Zexas one 
evening in the summer of 1901, just after 
hammocks had been piped down. 

On May 1, 1814, the United States 
sloop-of-war Wasp, eighteen guns, Captain 
Johnston Blakely commanding, left Ports- 
mouth, N.H. Her crew of one hundred 
and seventy-three men was noteworthy 
for its youth, its average age being barely 
twenty-three years. The youngest member 
was Midshipman Blakely, the captain’s son; 
and his years, just thirteen, equalled those 
of Midshipman Farragut, of the Zssex. 

Now, briefly, this is all the record of 
the Waspf’s voyage: In June she sank the 
Reindeer in just nineteen minutes, in 
August she captured the Le//ice and Bon 
Accord; in September she cut out and 
burned the brig J/ary, under the very 
nose of the Armada, 74, and then she sank 
the Avon. Of this last exploit the news 
was brought home by an American vessel 
which the Wasp had spoken off the Western 
Islands—and that was the end. 
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The Wasp and all on board of her 
vanished—vanished unaccountably, for no 
rumour in the guise of explanation has 
ever been accepted as true. 

Here begins the yarn— 


THIS, FROM THE LOG-BOOK OF THE 
U.S.S. ‘‘ WASP.” 

On the day before he set sail from Ports- 
mouth Captain Blakely learned that the 
United States Government contemplated 
a naval attack upon the English coast, and 
that the Wasp was to join the invading 
squadron, which was to be led by Captain 
Stephen Decatur. A meeting-place for 
the vessels was designated near the 
Azores, and a time fixed for the Wasp to 
be there. Thither she was going when 
she met the American merchantman with 
which she communicated. A few hours 
later she encountered a British frigate, 
which she engaged in a running fight 
until Blakely, finding himself overmatched, 
managed to escape under cover of the night. 

But he was now far from the place of 
rendezvous. Fearing that Decatur’s squad- 
ron might meet and proceed to England 
without him, he crowded on every stitch of 
sail to return, and, heedless of ominous 
shifts in the wind, carried it too long. A 
cyclone burst upon him, the ship was thrown 
upon her beam ends, and to save her it was 
necessary to cut away her topmasts. 

Nevertheless, by the aid of a scrap of 
canvas set on her foreyard, she managed 
to limp along until toward midnight, when 
the storm and sea had abated; and then 
she stopped. 
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The rag of canvas was still taut with the 
breeze. The sounding lead showed no 
bottom at five hundred fathoms. Yet the 
murmur of the water rippling past the ship 
had ceased, while out of the black night 
there came the strong, salt, bitter odour 
that is not of the free blue sea but of the 
masses of dank weed which the breakers 
hurl upon the reefs and beaches and leave 
there to rot. 

When the east began to lighten the sky 
still appeared overcast. The ocean was 
not disturbed save by cat’s-paw ripples 
here and there. 

But it seemed covered with innumerable 
islands like meadows, some not extending 
over more than a few square yards, others 
stretching away as far as the eye could see. 

They were brown meadows, and yellow 
meadows, and green meadows, which 
looked like solid land at a distance, but 
like marsh near by; and they were all 
afloat, for they moved up and down with 
the ground-swell. 

And among them were floating spars 
with tangles of rigging, countless barrels 
and bales and boxes, and, in fact, every 
known sort of flotsam; and looming up 
over all was an ancient hulk with her 
masts still standing, and her yards crossed, 
with long rags, like grey beards, dangling 
from them. 

In the very middle of one of these float- 
ing meadows the Wasp has pushed her 
way until the resistance of it had become 
too great for her enfeebled powers. And 
the weed swarmed about her as if alive, 
and piled up before her bow and choked 
her rudder, and a mass like a knot of sea- 
snakes hung from her dolphin-striker. 
The crew gazed at the tangle in amaze- 
ment, and saw fish darting in and out of it 
and great brown crabs crawling over the top 
and perpetually snaring themselves in it. 

In this strange place, where the Atlantic 
gathers and holds all its floating rubbish, 
the Wasp had stopped—a prisoner in the 
weeds of the Sargasso Sea. 

Blakely saw no peril in the situation. 
He believed he had only to refit his ship 
from the floating spars and from the rig- 
ging in the derelict hulks, to sail easily 
out of the trap. So the men of the Wasp 


set bravely to work. Kut months and 
months went by, for it was slow labour 
getting the material through the tangle. 
And then, when she was ready once more 
to spread her wings, a great gale came and 
packed the weed even more closely than 
ever about her. 

So she remained. Year followed year, 
but no release. The men lived on as 
sailors live in port on a2 war-ship at 
anchor. The flag rose to the peak in the 
morning and came down with the sun. 
The captain’s pennant flew from the 
main truck, and on Sundays the Jack 
fluttered from the bowsprit. When the 
day in July came around, to the Stars and 
Stripes aloft the guns which had sunk the 
Reindeer and the Avon thundered a joyful 
salute ; and once as a silent figure swiftly 
sped down to find its eternal resting-place 
in the sea abysses far under the tangle, 
the deep voices of his cannon mourned 
for him and boomed forth his requiem. 

Then the son took the father’s place by 
common consent, and the years went on 
again. 

Meanwhile, these men, being Yankees, 
invented ways and means of living. When 
the fresh water gave out they built stills 
and condensed it from the steam of sea- 
water. Of fuel the floating wreckage gave 
them an abundance. They became skilled 
in trapping birds and fish, and the supply 
of both was endless. They discovered 
more derelict hulks, some of which yielded 
clothing. The Atlantic, although it kept 
them close prisoners, met their wants with 
lavish prodigality. 

In May 1899 forty-two men responded 
to general muster. The youngest was the 
captain, aged ninety-eight. To all appear- 
ances they were hearty: fellows, but they 
had pretty much ceased to take note of 
the lapse of time, and recent incidents 
were almost immediately forgotten. They 
remembered, however, the old fights with 
the British, and referred to them as if 
they had just happened ; they nursed their 
long since healed wounds as if still suffer- 
ing, and when they speculated on escaping 
from their prison they spoke of meeting 
other British foes and of how they would 
sweep them from the sea. 
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One evening a boat’s crew came back 
to the ship with the news that a piece of 
their meadow had broken off and that 
beyond was clear blue water. A gale was 
rising. Blakely, the son, 
made sail. About mid- 
night he saw the stars 
swing past the foremast. 

Then the old craft gave 
a mighty lurch, and toss- 
ing back a great sea 
which came _ tumbling 
upon her forecastle, laid 
over till her guns dipped, 
and leaped ahead. And 
with that came back the 
music of the passing 
waters silent for all these 
years. It sang under her 
bows, and laughed and 
gurgled along the sides, 
and shouted under the 
stern one bubbling 
pean of welcome and 
delight. 

Then the black 
meadows vanished in the 
wake, and in their place 
came the bright phos- 
phorescent sea, jumping 
and glistening and spark- 
ling. 

And so, free as the 
birds which circled around 
her, the ship sped on. 


THIS, MAINLY FROM THE 
OFFICERS OF 
H.M.S. ‘ROYAL PATRICK.” 
To say that Vice-Admiral 
Sir Michael Leonards 
Hawke, K.C.B.,_ etc., 
commanding her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s North 
American Squadron, was out of temper 

hardly expresses the fact. 

“The stupidity, Sir, the dense, dumb, 
mulish asininity, Sir, of the Halifax naval 
authorities, Sir, is—is—is——” 

And while the Admiral’s visage is regain- 
ing its normal scarlet and losing its abnor- 
mal deep crimson hue, you can well 
imagine that the language actually has no 


adjective which can possibly do justice 
to his sentiments. 

The trouble was about the flag-ship, 
the Royal Patrick—17,000 tons, 18-in. 





The “ Wasp” crowded on every stitch of sail. 


armour, 12-in. guns—the last new battle- 
ship launched by England and the most 
formidable of all her fleet, if not in the 
world. The Royal Patrick in coming 
from St. Lucia had run into an ugly 
north-easter, and her new fittings had 
fared badly. One of her big guns had got 
adrift and smashed up its own mount and 
that of its mate. Structural weakness had 
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developed in a part of her frame, and the 
consequent yielding had put the port shaft 
out of line, and left her dependent on her 
starboard engine. Her after-turret had 
jammed, and the shell and ammunition 
hoists for her other big guns refused to 
work. In that state she had limped into 
Halifax early in March 1899, and it was 
now May, and the repairs were about as 
far from complete as in the beginning. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Hawke’s time on 
the station was up, and he wanted to go 
back to England and stand for Parliament 
at the coming General Election. In 
addition to this, His Serene Highness 
Prince Ludwig of Hesse - Schweinkopf 
(travelling incognito in the States as 
Count Dudesheim, and just returned from 
hunting large game in the Rockies), 
attended by his equerries, the Earl of 
Whitechapel and Sir Colney Hatch, had 
also signified his gracious intention of 
returning to England in the Royal Patrick, 
and, of course, that was a command which 
could not be evaded. 

“And yet,” once more to quote the 
irate Admiral, ‘it took those Halifax 
imbeciles two months to find out, Sir, 
that they would have to send home for 
every forging and every casting that was 
injured. And when they did it—when 
they did it—they blundered so idiotically 
that the Admiralty shipped the whole 
thing to Bermuda, Sir!—to Bermuda!” 

When Prince Ludwig arrived in Halifax 
matters were at a deadlock, and perhaps 
might have stayed so indefinitely had not 
he solved the problem by announcing that 
he would willingly proceed in the Roya/ 
Patrick to Bermuda, and, indeed, remain 
there pending the making of the repairs. 
This suited the Admiral and the Halifax 
authorities, who were anxious to get rid of 
him, still better; and so it happened that 
the Royal Patrick, on June 20, 1899, found 
herself off St. George’s Banks headed 
southward. 

The fog had been thick through the 
night and the air cold. The sea was 
rather high, although the wind was light 
and the ship was running into it under her 
one available engine at a speed of barely 
nine knots. She was not making good 


weather, probably because she was too 
light in the water. Her stores had not 
been replenished, and the coal in her 
bunkers was very low. Her armament 
was in a disorganised conditicn, her large: 
guns being practically useless. ‘The whole 
of her secondary battery (one one-pounder 
quick-fire gun excepted) had been re- 
moved in Halifax in order to fit out 
another ship which was to remain on the 
station, and to give place to heavier pieces, 
which were to be installed when she should 
reach England. 

So, also, she was very short-handed, the- 
majority of her men having long times to 
serve having been. drafted to other vessels, 
leaving her with barely a third of her full 
crew. , 

Prince Ludwig commented jocularly on 
this state of affairs at the breakfast-table, 
and asked Admiral Hawke whether he felt 
any anxiety in the circumstances. 

“‘Humph!” snorted the Admiral. ‘“‘The 
only anxiety I feel, Sir, is on account of 
the delay in getting your Highness home. 
At least there is no danger in this part of 
the world, where our disputes with Jona- 
than will be settled hereafter, we hope—not 
with battle-ships, but by a few diplomats 
in a Swiss hotel. Well, what is it, young 
gentleman ?” 

The midshipman addressed had been 
waiting respectfully, cap in hand. 

“The Captain’s compliments, Sir, and 
the fog has lifted, and there’s a school of 
whales ahead, Sir, and a sail on the port 
bow.” 

“* Vey-less ?” ejaculated Prince Ludwig. 
‘“‘How interestink! Ve vill upstairs go, 
Herr Admiral, und vatch dem.” 

“Most certainly, Sir,” rejoined the 
Admiral with great deference; and the 
party proceeded in single file, the Prince 
leading, immediately followed by the mid- 
shipman, who was homeward bound, 
because he had just become a Marquis, 
and then the Admiral bringing up the rear 
to the bridge, where the officer of the 
watch and the commander of the Royal 
Patrick, Captain the Hon. Lancelot Arthur 
Cholmondeley-Smith-Cholmondeley, C.B., 


‘were attentively scanning the distant 


sail through their glasses. The course 
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which the Royal Patrick was steering 
would bring her directly into the school 
of whales. , 

** What do you make her out, Captain?” 
asked the Admiral. 

The Captain, by the way, was a tall 
individual, possessing great calmness and 
solemnity of demeanour, mingled with an 
expression, when the Admiral addressed 
him, of superhuman meekness. In fact, 
he was a typical flag-ship Captain, to 
whom, being always bullied by an Admiral, 
extreme humility is an _ indispensable 
requisite. 

When the Admiral spoke to him 
he bowed, coughed, and _hesitatingly 
suggested— 

‘** Might—ah !—might she not be a New 
Bedford whaler, Sir ?” 

‘“‘ Ah, after those fish, 1 suppose,” said 
the Admiral. ‘‘ Now, that’s an unusual 
sight, Sir,” addressing the Prince, “a very 
unusual sight, although not uncommon 
when I was the age of that youngster there. 
But nowadays the whaling-vessel is seldom 
seen in this part of the Atlantic, and the 
whales, even finbacks, such as _ those 
yonder, are scarcer every year.” 

‘“She is about to heave-to, Sir—yes, 
there goes her maintops’! to the mast,” 
said the Captain, still watching. 

“IT am charmed that your Highness 
should have had this opportufity,” con- 
tinued the Admiral. ‘ The whaler is 
about:to attack the whales, and you will 
shortly see her lower her boats.” 

“So? Und how does he catch dem— 
mit lines or mit nets, or vat ?” demanded 
the Prince. 

“With harpoons, Sir. Plunges them 
into the fish.” 

“Ach! So! Only fancy! But—ah— 
Admiral, could not ve shoot dem now ?” 

“Well — that is—- quite so — yes, 
Sir, undoubtedly, Sir.” 

“Beg pardon, Sir,” interrupted the 
Captain, “‘ but we shall be into those fish 
pretty soon. It would be a pity to scare 
off that fellow’s game. They’ll leave as 
soomas they hear our screw.” 

“Yes, yes, by all means,” replied the 
Admiral quickly; “‘ change her course. 
Head her off to the eastward, so that we 


can lie abeam the whaler. Signal below 
for half speed.” 

The bow of the great battle-ship slowly 
swung to the east and the speed slack- 
ened. ‘Thus she came into the trough of 
the sea and began to roll deeply. 

‘*The sail has hoisted American colours, 
Sir,” reported the officer of the watch to 
the Captain. 

**So she has,” said the Admiral. ‘Just 
a little sea compliment—quite courteous, 
too, at the moment, seeing that she must 
be busy enough in preparing for her 
catch—quite courteous. Ah! Captain, just 
have our ensign hoisted, will you ?” 

From the peak of the whaler a large 
American flag was flying—an unusually 
large flag for a merchant vessel to carry— 
and rather a weather-worn one, too, in 
which the red and white stripes were 
approaching the same dull hue. An 
instant later the naval banner of England— 
the white field with the red cross of St. 
George—rose on the staff at the stern of 
the Royal Patrick. ‘ 

The Admiral watched the stranger 
intently, and finally lowered his glass with 
a puzzled look. 

“*Queer,” he said to himself; “ single 
topsail yards, no whips on the braces, and 
that long pennant at the main, and——” 

**Herr Admiral,” said the Prince, who 
had been talking somewhat excitedly with 
his suite, ‘‘l—ah—should like some 
ogsperiment to dry. I have nefer a whale 
shotted already, und I vould like now so to 
do.” 

“Why, yes; but I don’t see, Sir, how 
you are to do it. Even an elephant-gun 
would make little impression on these 
fish.” 





Ja wohl—so !—quite so—abe rich will 
vun of your schmall ship guns at der beast 
fire ; dieses hier, for ogsemple.” 

The Prince pointed to the one-pounder 
quick-fire gun which was near at hand. 

The Admiral looked at the Captain 
somewhat doubtfully. The Captain simply 
said, however, in a low voice— : 

“We can let him do it, Sir. He’s not 
likely to hit anything, and if he does he ’Il 
only help that fellow over there.” 

“Yes, yes,” rejoined the Admiral, glad 















































































to find this unlooked-for support ; 
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and 
then once more turning to the Prince with 
a bow, he said in his most courtly manner— 

“The gun is at your Highness’s dis- 
posal. I deem it a pity that our Yankee 
friend cannot know to whom he will be 
indebted for the gracious good fortune 
which will, I am sure, provide him with a 
welcome addition to his catch.” 

The Prince did not wait to hear further 
encomiums upon his graciousness, but, as 
soon as the gun was loaded, placed his 
body to the shoulder-rest and swung the 
piece into train. At that moment the 
whales were about abeam of the battle- 
ship, and the whaler farther distant and 
abaft the beam, so that the path of the 
shot would be across the American’s bows. 

The proceeding had attracted the atten- 
tion of the watch on deck, and the men 
gathered near the rail to watch the effect 
of the shot. Besides, the spectacle pre- 
sented by his Highness was not altogether 
uninteresting. 

For some occult reason he had attired 
himself in Highland costume, philibeg, 
tartan, and all; and his kilt, being extremely 
short, was flapping gaily in the breeze and 
revealing an extent of very thin nude legs, 
quite blue with the cold, which trembled 
so that he could hardly keep himself 
steady. The rolling of the ship also 
bothered him in getting aim, and if this 
were not enough, the unconscious whales 
refused the rdle of targets, and spouted 
and dived and splashed around after their 
own fashion, as if the honour of being 
shot at by a relative of royalty was to 
them one of the most everyday character. 
But it was an inspiring sight none the 
less, this German princeling attired in 
Scotch raiment about to shoot American 
whales from a British man-of-war. In 
due time the marksman got the glimpse 
he wanted. The ship was rising on her 
roll when he fired. 

The shot flew high, struck the water, 
and bounded again and again, throwing 
up miniature geysers of foam. 

And then! 

Not a wounded whale crimsoning and 
lashing the ocean in his death flurry, but 
a cloud of smoke and fire leaping from 
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the broadside of the distant vessel; a 
thundering roar of heavy guns followed 
by the crash-of splintering wood, and of 
shot striking the stéel plates of the battle- 
ship, and of grape beating a devil’s tattoo 
on her sides. 

“Great Heavens! what is it?” shouted 
the Admiral. 

The smoke blew over to the bridge of 
the Royal Patrick, obscuring everything 
momentarily. Then as it drifted away 
the astonished eyes of the British seamen 
beheld every masthead of the supposed 
whaler blazing with the Stars and Stripes, 
and they heard the shrill cheering of her 
crew, and sharp words of command and 
the keen whistle of the bos’n’s pipes. 

This was no peaceful whaler, but a war- 
ship of the United States, with her colours 
aloft, sweeping magnificently into action. 

The Wasp was ready to sting! 

The panic on the Royal Patrick was 
indescribable. The bugles sounded to 
quarters—but of what avail, for there were 
no guns to fire save the little one-pounder. 

‘Ram her, Sir—ram her!” screamed 
the Admiral. 

The great prow of the battle-ship swung 
toward the Wasp; but a huge sea just 
then sent the monster rolling deeply broad- 
side to her enemy, and the Wasp seized 
the opportunity to deliver her fire again. 
This time a shot struck a smokestack, 
penetrated it, glanced angularly downward 
and wrecked the boiler connections. 
Blinding smoke and gas from the furnaces 
poured into the ‘tween - deck spaces, 
driving the men out of the engine-room 
and stoke-hole, and rendering the engines 
unmanageable. The safety-valves had to 
be opened to avoid explosion of the 
boilers, and the life of the Royal Patrick 
went out in vast clouds of steam. Before 
she could reach the Wasp, she lay help- 
less, pitching and plunging wildly in the 
heavy sea. 

“Is there nothing to be done?” half 
moaned the Admiral. His face was ter- 
rible to look upon. 

The Captain gazed back at him in-white 
despair. A grim look of determination 
came over the visage of the veteran. 

“IT do not know what this means,” he: 
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said solemnly, ‘‘ but if it comes to sur- 
rendering this ship, we die first. We will 
open the sea-valves, Sir, and go down at 
our posts.” 

Then suddenly he shouted : ‘‘ Stop him! 
stop him! stor Him!!” 

His voice rose to a yell—and well it 
might. A figure attired in Highland 
costume had clambered up on the stern 
rail and was beginning to lower the great 
white and red ensign. 

** Stop him!” again shouted the Admiral, 


**] rebresent her Machesty der Qveen,” 
said Ludwig stolidly to the Captain, who 
had made his way aft, with a burning- 
eyed, savage crew pressing hard upon him. 
‘‘I haf dot flag took down to safe our 
lives.” 

“*A-a-h!” yelled the crew, and if 
Ludwig could have understood half the 
epithets launched at him, he might well 
have recoiled from his undertaking. 

But Captain Cholmondeley was a 
prudent man and a far-seeing one, not 





The life of the ** Royal Patrick’? went out in vast clouds of steam. 


fairly frantic with rage and excitement. 
“He’s a Hessian! He’s not an English- 
man! It’s not Av flag! It’s our flag! 
Our flag! Stop, you coward, stop——” 

And the old man swayed helplessly a 
moment and fell headlong, insensible, on 
the bridge. 

Then Ludwig, Prince of Hesse-Schwein- 
kopf, calmly released the halliards, and the 
proud banner of Great Britain trailed for 
a moment in the sea, and was gone. 

Again the shrill cheering from the Wasp 
came over the water in redoubled volume. 
She went about slowly, and ceasing her 
fire, stood gracefully rising and falling to 
the head sea. 


. 


overburdened with sentiment, yet a little 
shrewd withal. 

He had not surrendered his ship. If 
the royal relative saw fit to do so, the 
royal relative might shoulder the blame. 
Besides, and in any event, the responsi- 
bility would not fall upon him, but upon 
his official superior present on board ; and 
he knew that the high-tempered Admiral 
would insist upon ignoring his incapacity, 
and in assuming the whole of it. 

Things, therefore, were not so bad. If 
he ordered the flag rehoisted, the American 
ship might inflict serious damage on him 
before he could get the break in the 
boiler connections repaired. On the other 
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hand, she had obviously now no intention 
of resuming her attack, and if the men 
were set at once to work he might get 
into shape again in a comparatively short 
time, and then, by the use of the ram, 
retrieve everything. 

He managed to explain this to the men 
in a few words—his officers, who quickly 
saw the drift of his endeavour, loyally 
helping him—and in a very brief time the 
engineers and stokers were heroically 
hauling the fires. The ports were every- 
where opened to clear the ship of smoke, 
and the machinists started repairs on the 
injured flues. Fortunately, the Wasp’s 
projectiles had killed no one, a few flesh 
wounds from splinters being the only 
casualties. Of course, her shot had 
glanced harmlessly from the heavy armour. 
The Admiral, who was suffering from an 
apopletic seizure, was resting in his cabin, 
still insensible, but recovering. 

The condition of affairs on board the 
Wasp was peculiar. The old men were 
greatly elated, but in a grave, sedate sort 
of way, tempered perhaps by the bewilder- 
ment with which they had regarded the 
Royal Patrick from the time that she first 
appeared in sight. They could not under- 
stand what she was. The captain, after 
long scrutiny through his glass, decided 
her to be a derelict and that the great 
columns of black smoke rising from her 
funnels showed her to be on fire. He 
changed his mind after seeing the whales, 
and conciuded that she was a whaler 
which had lost some of her masts and 
which, pending the making of new ones, 
was engaged in trying out blubber. But 
as neither supposition explained how she 
managed to move through the water with- 
out sails, there was still much mystery. 

When the English flag was hoisted, 
however, speculation wegt to the winds, 
and the Wasf’s crew to their guns as one 
man. It was enough for them that the 
strange craft carried the enemy’s colours— 
for they had lost conception of the -lapse 
of time, and the flag they saw was like the 
one which the Rezmdeer and the Avon had 
flaunted. They hove to and grimly waited 

Then came the flash of the Prince’s gun 
and the shriek of the shot past their bows 


It meant an insult and a challenge ; and 
the matches leaped to the vents in resent- 
ment of the one and acceptance of the 
other. 

But now that his antagonist had yielded, 
and without firing’a second shot, Blakely 
was in great perplexity. The sea was run- 
ning too high for the vanquished ship to 
send a boat and make a formal surrender 
on his deck, nor could he, for the same 
reason, despatch a prize crew to board her. 
Nor did he have any way of signalling to 
her. 

There was obviously nothing to do but 
to run as close to the prize as possible and 
order her to stand by the Wasp until the 
sea should moderate—a manceuvre which, 
so far as the seamanship of it was con- 
cerned, was executed with perfection. But, 
unfortunately, Blakely’s voice lacked the 
carrying power it once had, and as the 
English vessel returned no reply to his 
hail—in fact, she was emitting what 
appeared to be white smoke which roared 
tremendously—he remained in doubt as to 
whether he had been understood at all. 
So he stood off a mile or so and hove to 
again, the old men meanwhile clambering 
up the shrouds and gazing at the frantic 
rolling of their incomprehensible cap- 
ture with absorbing interest and fas- 
cination. 

As the evening came on, the wind grew 
strong from the eastward. The Wasp 
closed-reefed her topsails and tacked to 
and fro, making, however, considerable 
leeway; so that before dark the Roya/ 
Patrick \ay several miles to windward of 
her. That ship was in grave peril, being 
rolled over by the seas, for she still lay 
in the trough. The billows, besides, were 
crashing against her sides and breaking 
over her with terrible force, and there was 
imminent danger that her weakened frame 
would yield. 

By midnight Captain Cholmondeley 
had made up his mind that she must be 
freed of some of her deck weight, and he 
began preparations to throw her guns 
overboard. 

The horizon was misty. Cholmondeley 


. had lost sight of the Wasp, and was peering 


to the westward endeavouring to find her 
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Suddenly, as out of the sea, shot a 
slender blinding beam of light, which 
glinted on the Wasf’s sails for an instant, 
throwing her out in brilliant relief, and 
then swung over upon the Royal Patrick 
and there rested. A moment later a deep- 
toned whistle could be 
heard far in the dis- 
tance, and then out of 
the mist shone also 
the red and green 
side-lights and white 
mast-lightofacoming \ 
steamer. 

The Royal Patrick 


fired her one gun 


reply. The Lucania, 
rushing onward at 
twenty - two knots, 
answered with electric 
signals, and kept her 
great searchlight full 
upon the war-ship. 
“IT am in danger,” 
said the Royal Patrick. 
“T willstand by you,” 
replied the Lucania. 
And on she came, 
whizzing through the 
seas straight into the 
teeth of the wind. 
More talk with the 
lanterns. The patriot- 
ism of the Lucania 
rises superior to the 
prohibition in~ her 
mail contract against 
taking ships in tow. 
Then a blazing buoy 
drops from her stern 
and drifts across the 
bow of the battle-ship, 
and someone manages 
to get the line which it carries. They take 
the rope to a windlass and heave in, and 
find at its end a great steel wire hawser, 
which they make fast, and signal again. 
And then there is a mighty pull, and 
the cable tautens and hums, and the huge 
war-ship swings to it, turning her back to 
the eastward, and so in tow of the ocean 
racer she moves toward England 
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Meanwhile, the faint glow of the Wasp’s 
lights, far on the western horizon, vanishes 
in the ocean mist. 

THIS, FROM THE NEWSPAPERS, AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH. 
With the help obtained from the Lucania 





‘* 7 rebresent her Machesty der Queen,” said Ludwig. 


as soon as the sea had moderated, the 
Royal Patrick soon completed her repairs 
sufficiently to enable her to proceed under 
her own steam. His Highness of Hesse- 
Schweinkopf and suite abandoned the 
war-ship at the earliest possible instant 
for the comfortable quarters of the 
Cunarder ; being rowed over to her with 
great ceremony in the Admiral’s barge 
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flying the Royal Standard in the bow. The 
Prince left the battle-ship with merely a 
cool nod to Captain Cholmondeley, who 
attended him to the side. The Admiral, 
who had at once announced himself as 
solely answerable for the surrender, refused 
to leave his cabin. 

A few days later the Royal Patrick 
anchored in Portsmouth Harbour. 

Before she had fairly swung to her 
moorings, the Admiral’s barge left her 
with Admiral Hawke and Captain Chol- 
mondeley in full uniform in the stern. 
Cholmondeley’s expression was, as usual, 
calm and collected. The Admiral’s face, 
on the contrary, betrayed strong emotion. 

Both officers kept silence. When the 
barge came to the landing, the Admiral 
stepped out and strode nervously, followed 
by Cholmondeley, to the office of the Port 
Admiral. 

He answered that official’s somewhat 
surprised but cordial greeting with a wave 
of his hand, as if he could not trust him- 
self for the moment to speak. Then he 
unbuckled his sword and laid it on the 
table before the Port Admiral. 

‘“*T have come, Sir,” he said, ‘to sur- 
render my sword and to accept arrest. 
I have—I have disgraced my flag, Sir! 
I have dishonoured my country, Sir! 
I am unfit to serve her Majesty further, 
Sir !|—I—” 

Something in the eyes of his old friend, 
who had advanced toward him with out- 
stretched hands, but who now stood looking 
at him in utter bewilderment, unmanned 
him, and with a choking ‘‘ God help me, 
George!” he threw his arms around the 
neck of the white - haired sailor, whose 
years of honourable service exceeded his 
own, and sobbed like a child. 

A moment later he recovered himself, 
and drawing himself up erect, he said 
simply — 

‘“*T await her Majesty’s pleasure on my 
flag-ship, Sir,” and with that walked back 
to his barge. 

The Port Admiral turned to Captain 
Cholmondeley. That excellent officer 
quietly drew from his pocket a folded 
paper. 

“TI. am aware, Sir,” he said calmly, 
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“that this communication has not received 
the Admiral’s endorsement, but it may 
perhaps be received by you unofficially as 
affording some imperfect explanation of 
this unfortunate occurence, which e 





*“Zounds! Sir! what d’ye mean ? 
Hey?” exploded his now exasperated 
superior. ‘‘What’s the matter? Let’s. 
have it!” 

Captain Cholmondeley assumed a look 
of more than seraphic meekness, and told 
the story of the Wasf’s attack with all the 
picturesqueness of a Blue- Book. Even 
when he came to the lowering of the Royal 
Patrick’s flag his placid tones never fal- 
tered, although he was obliged to suspend 
his narration until the Admiral had 
anathematised his Serene Highness, Prince 
Ludwig of Hesse-Schweinkopf, with a 
wondrous fecundity of marine epithet. 

From the Port Admiral the news sped 
over the wires to the Admiralty, to Down- 
ing Street, to every newspaper in the 
kingdom, and then under the Atlantic to 
the United States, where it sent the Secre- 
tary of State in breathless haste to the 
White House, and so to the bulletin 
boards everywhere and to the people who 
flocked around them. 

Then all Great Britain rose in mighty 
wrath ; and from the Prime Minister of the 
realm to the American Republic the cable 
bore the swift and stern demand for 
explanation. 

Two years earlier orders would have 
flashed simultaneously to the fleets and the 
arsenals of England to make ready for war ; 
but the two great English-speaking nations 
had virtually pledged their faith to one 
another for peace. 

The people of the United States received 
the tidings in amazement. No man under- 
stood them. Everyone was an interro- 
gation point to his neighbour. No news- 
paper even attempted to advance a rational 
supposition. Even the bitterest partisan 
sheets made no effort to find causes or 
reasons in the devious windings of national 
politics. They simply besieged the White 
House and the Departments in Wash- 
ington for some solution to the mystery 
which they believed the Government 
could: give. Not getting it, they abused 
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the President and the State Department 
for concealing it. 

And yet it was all just as unintelligible, 
just as bewildering, to President McKinley 
and to his Cabinet as to the people who 
demanded an explanation of it. The 
American Ambassador had forwarded at 
once all the information obtainable from 
the officers and crew of the Royal Patrick 
concerning their mysterious assailant. But 
the Secretary of the Navy positively 
assured: the President and his colleagues 






The *‘ Lucania” kept her great search- 
light full upon the war-ship. 


that no such vessel as was described 
existed in the United States Navy or 
appeared in our naval archives for the 
last half century. The old Admirals and 
Commodores on the retired list emerged 
from their retreats to add their testimony 
to this assurance. The instructions sent 
to our Ambassador were so positive in 
their denials that the British Foreign 
Office was staggered. 

But in answer came the impressive 
declaration of Vice-Admiral Sir Michael 
Leonards Hawke—retired on half pay— 
corroborated by that of his Serene High- 
ness the Prince of Hesse-Schweinkopf, 
who (so said the Court Circular) had 
behaved throughout the action with the 
utmost gallantry, even serving a gun with 
his own princely hands, and who had 
since received the Star of the Royal 
Coburg Order. 

By this time, however, the newspapers 
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of the United States had sifted every pos- 
sible source of information, and most of 
them were outspoken in the belief that the 
alleged American war-ship was a myth. 
Indeed, they averred that the whole story 
had been invented to conceal from foreign 
nations the discreditable weakness of the 
most formidable ship in the British Navy. 
Then, under the leadership of certain 
blundering British editors, all the little 
investors in England—like the Irish mob 
which revenged itself on a bank by burn- 


ing its notes—began to sell back securities 
at frightful loss to themselves. 

And subsequent realisation of what they 
had done, brought about by the prompt 
absorption of everything they sent, did 
not improve the temper of John Bull, 
while Jonathan, who was already, as is his 
wont, beginning to see the humorous side 
of it all, stopped shivering in Wall Street, 
and genially invited further consignments 
of his stocks and bonds on the same 
favourable terms. 

Of course, there were old ships in our 
navy, and when this fact was harped upon 
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by the Anglomaniacs the Navy Depart- 
ment sent the Constifution and the Con- 


stellation and the St. Mary’s and the Dale 


and the Jamestown and the Portsmouth and 
the Sara/oga—in fact, all of our ancient 
naval bric-a-brac—to Newport Harbour, 
and invited the British Ambassador to 
select the offender. He declined, but, all 
athe same, sent some nautical detectives, 
who failed to identify among them the 
Royal Patrick's antagonist ; although they 
hesitated over the Conséellation until they 
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only one course open, and that was joint 
investigation. Two months later a joint 
High Commission of Inquiry of five, two 
members representing Great Britain, two 
the United States, and the fifth appointed 
by the Emperor of Austria, met at 
Lucerne. 

Then came the filing of the protocols 
and counter protocols, and statements, and 
affidavits, and exhibits, and maps, and 
diagrams, and tables, and synopses—and 
the great reams of paper piled up higher 














By the blue glare of the lightning, the men at the South Beacon saw a full-rigged ship, 


staggering under a tremendous press of sail, burst into view. 


discovered that she had been solidly 
moored in Narragansett Bay for some 
years. But the venerable fleet made a 
fine showing and gave keen delight to the 
old Admirals and Commodores who came 
to Newport in shoals from all over the 
country, simply to see it and get young 
again. 

Popular feeling in England became 
hotter, as it dawned on the British public 
that the United States was inclined to 
treat the whole matter derisively. The 
proceedings in Parliament made it soon 
evident that the Ministry must either fall 
or resort to positive measures. ‘There was 


and higher, and the ink used might well 
have floated the Wasp herself. 

But ultimately the investigators left the 
problem unsolved. The English insisted 
to the bitter end that the American ship 
did exist and did attack the Roval Patrick. 
The Americans, con/ra, denied thé exist- 
ence of any such ship, and consequently 
asserted the battle impossible of proof. 

**Gentlemen,” said the Baron Schwar- 
zenburg-Botoky, after his four colleagues 
had reached this disagreement for the 
sixty-fifth time, ‘‘the only way to decide 
this matter is not to decide it, and that is 
my decision.” 
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Then he took off his eyeglasses, shut 
them with a snap, bowed ceremoniously, 
and went back to Vienna. As neither pair 
of the remaining four investigators agreed 
with him, of course there was in fact no 
decision. Thereupon the English investi- 
gators and the American investigators said 
good-bye, and the counsel and the proctors 
and the assistant proctors and the assessors 
and the professors and the diplomats and 
the translators and the attachés and the 
clerks and all the rest of the paraphernalia 
went home to their respective countries, 
amid the tearful adieux of the proprietors 
of the Schweitzer and of all the other 
“Hofs” which border the pretty Swiss 
lake. 

And the sole result of it was that John 
Bull scowled even until John o’ Groat’s 
seemed to meet Land’s End, while o’er 
the visage of Jonathan a smile slowly 
expanded from Maine to Oregon. 


AND THIS, FROM THE U.S. LIFE-SAVING 

STATION, BLOCK ISLAND. 
A great sea was beating on the clay cliffs 
of Block Island. Toward the end of August 
a fierce south-east gale had raged for days, 
and the life-saving crew and fishermen 
were watching for wrecks from the head- 
lands and along the beach. The storm 
was almost tropical in its violence, espe- 
cially in the intense brilliancy of its elec- 
trical discharges and in the torrent-like 
downpour of the rain. 

Suddenly, in the night and by the blue 
glare of the lightning, the men at the 
South Beacon saw a full-rigged ship 
staggering under a tremendous press of 
sail burst into view as if she had been 
created from the driving mist. She was 
heading straight for the shore. 

The steam siren shouted to her its 
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loudest warning. The men burned rockets. 
and waved lights. She replied with deep-- 
mouthed guns measured in their intervals, 
as if she were booming fortha salute. But 
still she kept on. 

As she drew nearer, one flash revealed 
her scudding like a great cloud before the: 
blast with all her flags streaming from her 
sky-poles. The next showed only the 
surging waves wringing their white hands.. 

When the storm went down the beach 
at the foot of the cliff was strewn with 
wreckage, and with it there came to the: 
land the bodies of some ancient sailors. 
wearing a quaint and antique uniform. 

The surfmen buried them in the old 
graveyard of the island and set up some of 
the timbers which had been washed ashore- 
to mark their resting-place. 

“It was an old ship’s company,” said 
one weather-beaten mariner as he finished) 
the last grave, “‘and a mighty short- 
handed one, too, to manage a big sailin” 
craft on a lee shore in such a blow as that. 
An’ they come from furrin parts, I reckon,. 
and couldn’t ha’ known the coast.” 

But another—he who had read the: 
words committing to the dust these men 
who belonged to the deep—took with 
him the brass-bound log-book which one 
of them had clung to; and from it there: 
came to him the tidings for which the 
mothers of the boys who had sailed 
away so long ago had waited until they 
died. 

And then he knew that this ship and 
these men were neither strange nor 
foreign ; but that the United States sloop- 
of-war Wasp, Johnston Blakely, Esquire, 
commanding, after a cruise of eighty-five 
years, during which she had rendered her 
country great and distinguished service,, 
had at last come home. 









HE affaire Dreyfus leads who shall 

say where? What, for example, 
was more unlikely than that the trial of an 
officer in the French army should result in 
the addition of an interesting association 
to an old English mansion already rich in 
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ROOMS AT OATLANDS WHERE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE SPENT HER to 
HONEYMOON, AND IN WHICH THE DUCHESS OF YORK DIED. 


such attractions? Yet such has been one 
of the outcomes of that French military 
tragedy. 

If it had not been forthe Dreyfus case, 
M. Zola would never have penned his 
famous accusation ; if it had not been for 
that accusation, he would never have been 


impeached at Versailles; if it had not 


been for the sentence of twelve months’ 
imprisonment passed on the novelist by 
the Versailles court, M. Zola would never 
have fled from France; and if he had not 
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ONE OF ZOLA’S HIDING-PLACES. 


By H. C. 






SHELLEY. 





fled from France, he would never have 
been in hiding at Oatlands Park. 

It is impossible not to smile at the 
somewhat juvenile 
pervades the pages in which Mr. E. A. 
Vizetelly has told the story of Zola’s 

exile in England ; 
but, on the other 


hero-worship which 


hand, it is equally 
impossible not to feel 
a certain interest in 
the narrative. Fifty 
years hence some 
literary Old Mortality 
will be tracking each 
footstep of the 
novelist on the shores 
of perfidious Albion, 
and he and 
readers will not fail 
to be grateful for the 
explicit sign-pdsts 
which Mr. Vizetelly’s 
devotion has already 
erected. Meanwhile, 
anticipate Old 
Mortality a little, 
here are a few photo- 
graphs of one of ‘the hiding-places in which 
Zola spent several months of his exile. 
When Mr. Vizetelly became convinced 
that it was dangerous for his illustrious 
friend to remain ir. London, he was at a 
loss. to know where to hide him. Zola 
himself manifested a strange predilection 
for Wimbledon, whereat his English 
friend was duly alarmed, for “‘a good 
many Wimbledonians were aware of my 
connection with M. Zola, and even if he 
were not personally recognised by them, 


his 
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OATLANDS PARK. 
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THE DUCHESS OF YORK’S DOGS’ CEMETERY. 
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the circumstance of a French gentleman 
of striking appearance being seen in my 
company was fated to arouse suspicion.” 





PRINCE HENRY OF OATLANDS. 


It became a serious business, then, to 
dispose of the exile with the greatest 
amount of secrecy. 

At this crisis a wise adviser suggested 
Oatlands Park, and Zola himself was so 
impressed with the description offered of 
that “leafy district” that Oatlands Park 
was decided upon. During the journey 
down, Mr. Vizetelly concocted a pleasant 
plan for hoodwinking the manager of that 
select hotel, and it is probably only 
recently that Mr. Grace became aware 
that in the “ French artist” bearing the 
name of M. Pascel he had for a guest the 
writer whose whereabouts in the summer 
of last year defied the vigilance of the 
whole journalistic world. 

Probably Oatlands and its lions will 
duly make their appearance in the book 
which Zola is to write about his English 
exile ; but, if Mr. Vizetelly may be relied 
upon, those lions, with one exception, 
made little impression on the novelist at 
the time. He is said to have contem- 
plated unmoved the rooms in which 
Princess Charlotte spent the honeymoon 
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which prefaced her brief wedded life, and! 
to have been far from impressed with 
that famous grotto which cost the Duke of 
Newcastle the respectable sum of £40,000. 
But one of the sights of Oatlands went 
straight to Zola’s heart. His Boswell tells 
how the “master” has near his own 
house at Médan a cemetery, in which he 
has buried a favourite horse, a goat, and 
several dogs; and the owner of such a 
graveyard could not fail to be attracted by 
that charming little dell at Oatlands where 
the Duchess of York buried so many of 
her pets many years ago. It is com- 
forting, then, to know that there was 
something at Oatlands of which Zola 
approved, and which he found interesting, 
and it is to be hoped that when he adver- 
tises that fact, Oatlands Park will reap the 
reward of having been a haven to the 
novelist by becoming a place of pilgrimage 
for all zealous Dreyfusards. 

Will the devoted Mr. Vizetelly pardon. 
the suggestion that Oatlands Park had 
enough fame to live upon, even if M. Zola 
had never slept beneath its roof? For 





THE FIRST CEDAR OF LEBANON IN ENGLAND, 
PLANTED BY PRINCE HENRY OF OATLANDS. 


many years now it has been a favourite 
resort with fashionables anxious for a brief 
respite from the stress of a London season, 























THE CHIEF CHAMBER OF THE GROTTO. 


and the visitors’ book is inscribed with 
notable names innumerable. But these by 
no means represent the sum-total of 
Oatlands’ visitors. The attractions of the 
place, and its deeply interesting associa- 
tions, are so widely known that forthousands 
it is a favourite goal of a day’s pilgrimage. 

In the richly wooded grounds which 
front the hotel several noble cedars of 
Lebanon assert themselves as almost 
unrivalled specimens of their kind, and 
two of these bear inscriptions which 
increase the interest 
with which they 
cannot fail to be re- 
garded. Those in- 
scriptions set forth 
that these trees were 
the first cedars of 
webanon to be im- 
ported into England, 
and that they were 
planted by Prince 
Henry of Oatlands, 
the youngest son of 
King Charles I. In- 
asmuch as Prince 
Henry was born at 
Oatlands, and_ still 
dominates that man- 
sion by the portrait 
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is a frequent subject 
of amusing study— 
Charles I.’s youngest 
son may be regarded 
as the patron saint of 
the place. 

Oatlands Park has 
had many royal 
owners. First on the 
list comes Henry 
VIII.; and his master- 
ful daughter, ‘‘ Good 
Queen Bess,” was 
often here with her 
Court. Anne of Den- 
maik followed, then 
came the Queen of 
Charles I., the Duke 
of Newcastle, and 
lastly, the Duke of 
York, second son of George III. The 
two Dukes are still linked with the history 
of the palace, the first through his grotto, 
the second through his wife. It is a 
century and a half since the Duke of 
Newcastle fell a victim to the. fashionable 
fad of building grottoes, and the amorphous 
structure which he caused to be erected 
still survives. And so it ought. Whena 
man spends £40,000 on a building, he 
deserves that it shall perpetuate his name 
for a few hundred years. Legend asserts 








which hangs in the 
hall—a portrait which 
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THE DUCHESS OF YORK’S BATH-ROOM. 
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that the entire structure was put to- 
gether by three men, a father and two 
sons, and if that was the case it takes 
away some of the improbability of the 
other statement, to the effect that it was 
twenty years in building. The grotto 
defies description in the ordinary terms of 
architecture; all that can be said in that 
vocabulary is that it has two storeys. 
First impressions may decide in favour 
of the apartment on the yround-floor as 
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unjust. A grotto is a fraud if not eerie, 
and it is only this dimly lit lower floor 
which saves the Oatlands grotto from that 
sin. The first chamber is known as the 
Duchess of York’s bath-room, and a 
winding passage leads from one corner 
of this apartment to the gambling-saloon, 
where the visitor stumbles across the one 
association of the Duke of York with the 
grotto. It is not an enviable association. 
In this hidden chamber, where the light 
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being the most unique part of the grotto. 
Within these fantastic walls of inlaid spar 
and shells, and underneath the threatening 
points of these artificial stalactites, the 
Duchess of York passed her lonely hours ; 


and here, too, George IV., as Prince 
Regent, gave a lavish supper to the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
and other princely warriors, after the 
Battle of Waterloo. 

Passing from the upper apartment of 
the grotto to the lower storey, the visitor 
finds that his first impressions have been 


of the outer world struggles vainly with 
the inner darkness, and where the per- 
fumes of flowers and the songs of birds 
do not enter, the Duke squandered his 
inheritance on the gambler’s table. A few 
yards away there is a third apartment, a 
cave-like chamber, such as might be the 
abode of genii able to restore the lost 
gold for the recompense of a human soul. 
As the pilgrim reaches this limit of his 
quest he realises that no artist in weird 
sensations could have devised a more 
fitting Climax. 








THE EMPIRE'S COALING STATIONS. 


By C. DE THIERRY. 


GLANCE at the map is enough to 


see that England, alone of the . 


aations, has an absolutely unbroken chain 
of Colonies round the globe. The links 
in the French chain, which bears a certain 
resemblance to ours, are so widely sun- 
dered as to give the appearance of having 
no connection with one another. The 


links in the British chain are‘so closely 
set together as to form one harmonious 
Like so many sentinels they stand, 
at intervals, along the great commercial 
waterways of the world; and so friendly 
are they to foreign war-ships and shipping 


whole. 


that it is apt to be forgotten that they are, 
also, one of England’s weapons of defence 
in time of war. 

Gibraltar and Malta control that greatest 
of all trade routes, the Mediterranean. 
With England in Egypt, Port Said is 
neutral. Perim is, therefore, the first 
British coaling-station of the second-class 
on the road to the East. It is a bare rock 
at the southern entrance of the Red Sea, 
about three and a half miles long by two 
and a half wide, and crescent-shaped, the 
two horns enclosing a deep and capacious 
harbour with water four to seven fathoms 
deep in the best anchorages. At one time 
it was occupied by the East India Company, 
and, during 1799, bya British force tocheck- 
mate Napoleon in his designs on the East. 
Hearing that the French were about to 
take possession of it, General Sir W. M. 
Coghlan received instructions from home 
to forestall them ; and, in 1856, Perim once 
more became British territory. It has a 
lighthouse, that enables vessels to navi- 
gate the Straits during the night, which, 
formerly, they were unable to do; and a 
telegraphic station. The Perim Coal 


Company of Liverpool have utilised the 
great natural advantages of Perim since 
1883, from which year facilities for coal- 
ing and provisioning first date. Vessels 
coaling at the island save a good many 
miles ‘of extra steaming, besides the port 
dues and pilotage charged at Aden. The 
population numbers about four hundred, 
mostly coolies. Perim is under the juris- 
diction of the Bombay Presidency. 

Even more important to England’s 
supremacy on the highway to India is 
Aden, a peninsula and town on the south- 
west coast of Arabia, and east of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. It was occupied by the Romans 
in the first century, and until the great 
Portuguese navigator rounded the Cape, it 
was the centre of Western trade with Asia. 
Then it began to decline, and when, in 
1839, it was taken from the Arabs by Eng- 
land, it had sunk to the level of a mere 
village. With the opening of the Suez 
Canal, however, much of its former 
prosperity returned to it, so that to-day 
it has a population of about 40,000, and a 
trade whose value sometimes exceeds 
#4,000,000 sterling. The town is built 
in the crater of an extinct volcano, the 
lava from which in a bygone age fell on 
the surrounding country in cinder - like 
masses of rock. In Mediaeval times it 
had magnificent cisterns for the collection 
of rain-water. Some of them have been 
repaired, and these, with wells sunk in the 
solid rock and distilled sea-water, are the 
sole sources of the town’s water-supply. 
Aden is well fortified, not only as a coal- 
ing station, but as a telegraphic station, 
on the line between Suez and Bombay and 
between Zanzibar and the Cape. 

Singapore, founded by Sir Stamford 


Tt 
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Raffles in 1819 as an emporium for British 
trade in the East Indies, is an island off 
the southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, from which it is separated by 
a strait only half a mile wide at its 
narrowest point. It is the greatest com- 
mercial centre in South-Eastern Asia with, 
perhaps, the exception of Batavia. The 
town is well built and _ picturesque, 
extending for six miles along the water 
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of Kowloon, which came into our posses- 
sion in 1861, and the high ground behind 
it only last year, by a strait less than half 
a mile wide. The city of Victoria, built 
at the base of a line of hills, which rise to 
a height of between 3000 ft. and 4000 ft., 
is one of the handsomest and most pic- 
turesque cities in the East, combining as 
it does the atmosphere and gorgeousness 
of the Orient with the solidity and 
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TANJONG DOCK, SINGAPORE. 


front, and rivalling the cities of Europe 
in the number and size of its public 


buildings. The harbour is safe and com- 
modious. Besides other docks it has a 
graving dock and an Admiralty dock. 
Like nearly all towns in the East: Indies, 
it has a large Chinese population. 
Hong-Kong, the last of England’s 
strong positions on the world’s trade route 
to the East, was a barren ridge of granite 
rocks inhabited by a few Chinese fisher- 
men when it was ceded to this country in 
1841. It is separated from the peninsula 


impressiveness of the Occident. The 
harbour is a splendid one, having an 
area of ten square miles. Hong-Kong is 
not only a great commercial entrepét, but 
it is the European financial centre of 
Eastern Asia. It is also a first-class naval 
base and coaling station. The harbour 
has five docks and three slips, as well as all 
the necessary machinery for repairing war- 
ships and vessels of the mercantile marine. 

Albany, once described by a cynical 
traveller as ‘a jewel in a swine’s snout,” 
is the chief. seaport of Western Australia. 





THE 
The shores of Princess Royal Harbour, the 


head of King George’s Sound, on which it 
stands, were settled over seventy years ago, 


SCENE IN LABUAN. 


but only of late has its importance been 


properly recognised. Up to 1886 a British 
war-ship on its waters was a rare sight, 
though its safe anchorage was known to 
every great maritime Power in the world, 
having been for some time the station of 
a Russian squadron. But the trend of 
events during the past decade has awakened 
not only the Imperial authorities but the 
Colonial authorities 
as well, and King 
George’s Sound is 
now a fortified 
coaling station of the 
second class. It isa 
port of call for 
H.M.’s ships on their 
way to join the 
Australian squadron, 
and for the P and O, 
the Orient, and 
Messagerieés mail- 
steamers. The outer 
harbour is entered by 
a passage only a few 
hundred yards wide, 
yet deep enough for 
any ship afloat. Inside 
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there is excellent holding-ground for all 
the navies of the world, with perfect 
shelter from the north-west and south-west 
winds. With its green 

hills. granite crags, 

white houses, and 

park-like expanses 

undulating to the sea, 

it recalls an inlet of 

the Devonshire coast. 

Albany is, perhaps, 

the most English in 

its aspect of any town 

in Australia. So 

mild and equable is 

the climate that a 

proposal has _ been 

made to turn it into 

an Indian sanatorium. 

Labuan is a: self- 

supporting Colony on 

the north-west coast 

of Borneo at the 

entrance of Brunei 

Bay, itself a position 

of enormous strategical importance. They 
lie half-way between Australia and China, 
and Australia and Malaysia. They are 
in the neighbourhood of the Philippines, 
Dutch Indies, and German New Guinea. 
To the east is France in New Caledonia 
and Tahiti. In the north are Russia and 
Japan competing for the domination of 
the North Pacific. But other strategical 
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positions have equal advantages. Labuan 
adds _ to vast resources of 
Singapore and Hong-Kong depend on 
England for their supplies. Labuan, with 
North Borneo, possesses inexhaustible 
stores of its own. How important to this 
country such a base will be in time of war 
can be realised only by a student of the 
late Spanish-American conflict. More- 
over, Official news comes through Labuan 
over the only all-British cable in the East. 
The alternative cable touches at Saigon, 
and this the French would cut on the out- 
break of war. The latest French budget 


these coal. 
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provides for the fortification of Saigon, 


the 
This 


defences of 


which commands the entrance of 
China Sea opposite to Labuan. 
latter still remains without 
any kind. 

Labuan was ceded to Great Britain in 
1846, but was not occupied until 1848. 
Triangular in shape, it measures about 
seven miles across the base, and has a 
length of eleven miles from north to 
south. On account of its fine harbour 
and rich coal deposits, great things were 
prophesied of the new settlement. But 
these, so far, have not been realised. 
Four commercial companies in succession 
have tried to develop the resources of the 
island, and failed. In 1893, however, it was 
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taken over by the Central Borneo Com- 


‘ pany, since when the mines have been 


progressing more favourably. Most of the 
Labuan merchants represent Singapore 
commercial houses, and a great trade is 
carried on in the importation and re- 
exportation of Bornean produce. Vessels 
drawing twenty-seven feet can go alongside 
the new jetty to coal, and vessels draw- 
ing sixteen feet alongside the old jetties. 
Labuan is administered by an officer of 
the British North Borneo Company. 
Thursday Island is the smallest of the 
Torres Strait Islands, off the point of 
Yorke Peninsula, and 
between that and 
New Guinea. It has 
a fine harbour in 
Port Kennedy. and 
is the centre of the 
pearl and trepang 
fisheries. This latter 
is the greatest deli- 
cacy in the Chinese 
market, and a source 
of considerable 
revenue to Queens- 
land. Thursday 
Island has only re- 
cently been made a 
coaling station. 
Brisbane, the 
capital of Queens- 
land, is built on the 
Brisbane River, about 
twenty miles from 
its entrance into Moreton Bay. It was 
founded in 1825 as a convict settle- 
ment. But in 1842 the town was strong 
enough to resist any further import- 
ation of criminals, and its rise dates 
from that year. The channel is straight 
and deep, allowing vessels of the largest 
draught to.draw up to the wharves in the 
heart of the city. The scenery along the 
banks of the river is very beautiful, and 
the vegetation tropical in its luxuriance 
and brilliant colouring. In 1891 the 
population of the city was close on one 
hundred thousand. 
Lyttleton is the chief port of Canterbury, 
the greatest grazing and agricultural pro- 
vince of New Zealand. It is beautifully 
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LYTTLETON HARBOUR, NEW ZEALAND. 
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situated on the slopes of high precipitous 
hills, which separate it from Christchurch 
and the plains. These, for many years, 
proved a serious obstacle to its develop- 
ment. But since engineering skill has cut 








BATTERY AT ESQUIMAULT. 


a tunnel and built a railway connecting it 
with the capital, it has become the chief 
outlet for the trade of Northern and Central 
Canterbury. Though the harbour has 
many natural advantages, it owes a great 
deal to man. A large area has been 
reclaimed, and two breakwaters have been 
built, enclosing about one hundred and 
seven acres. Other public works are the 
patent slip for ships up to four hundred 
tons burden, and a fine graving dock four 
hundred and fifty feet long, well equipped 
with machinery for repairs. Lyttleton, if 
not the most beautiful, is one of the most 
picturesque towns in New Zealand. It is 
well defended by fortifications and bat- 
teries. At this port the first Canterbury 
Association settlers landed under the 
direction of Mr. Godley. 

Wellington, the capital of New Zealand, 
is built on Port Nicholson, the most 
central position in the colony. Like 
Lyttleton, with sheltered anchorage for 
ships and great depth of water, it owes 
much to the skill of the engineer. The 
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city is built on the flats, which once 
skirted the shore-line, and on the reclam- 
ations from the sea. Behind them rises 
a range of hills, the slopes of which are 
built over with gay villas and fine 
residences half 
buried in trees. The 
Houses of Parliament 
in Wellington are the 
largest wooden build- 
ings in the world. 
The harbour has a 
patent slip, and its 
facilities for loading 
and unloading are 
second to none. 
Wellington was the 
first settlement 
founded by the New 
Zealand Company, 
whose moving spirit 
was Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. 

Away in the wilder- 
ness of the Southern 
Pacific lie the Fiji 
Islands. Now that 
the struggle of the 
Great Powers, including the United States, 
for naval, colonial, and commercial 
supremacy has been partly transferred 
to the ocean first seen by Europeans 
from the shores of the Isthmus of Panama, 
these islands have become of great im- 
portance to the British Empire. Between 
them and Sydney stretches nineteen 
hundred miles, and between them and 
Vancouver over five thousand miles, with- 
out any intervening British territory. They 
were discovered by Tasman in 1643, but it 
was not until the middle of this century 
that they became the scene of international 
jealousies. In 1859 the sovereignty of the 
islands was offeresl to England, but de- 
clined in 1862 by the Duke of Newcastle. 
Owing to pressure exerted at home and 
in the Australian Colonies, however, a 
second offer was better considered, and 
Fiji was made a part of the British 
Empire in 1874. It is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful group of islands in the 
world. Nothing can surpass the brilliant 
colouring of the foliage, the luxuriance of 
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the vegetation, and the magnificence of 
the flowers. The country is well watered, 
some of the rivers being navigable for a 
considerable distance from their mouths. 
There are also many harbours and road- 
steads. Each island is surrounded by a 
barrier reef, which forms a natural break- 
water, behind which ships can lie safely at 
anchor. Passages through it are usually 
found opposite the largest river of the 
island. The Governor of Fiji is also the 
High Commissioner of the 
Pacific. 

Another naval base, whose importance 
to the Empire has gained through the 
shifting of the balance of power to the 
Pacific, is Esquimault, at the extremity of 
Vancouver Island. It dominates the whole 
of the North Pacific, and is the only 


Western 
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during his fourth voyage, was captured by 
the English from the French and restored 
again at the conclusion of peace no less 
than five times. Even in the West Indies, 
where every island has a peculiar beauty of 
its own, St. Lucia is remarkable for its 
loveliness. Much of it is high and bold 
in outline and covered with impenetrable 
forest. The most interesting feature of 
the island is, however, the Pitons, two 
cone-shaped rocks, rising out of the water 
to a height of three hundred feet. Owing 
to an almost perennial trade-wind, St. 
Lucia is fairly healthy,.though as long as 
the narrow valleys between high mountains 
were clothed with .dense tropical vegeta- 
tion its reputation was exactly the reverse. 
Castries, the capital, has a harbour un- 
rivalled for natural advantages by any in 
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strategical position belonging to Great 
Britain on the Western side of the 
American coast down to the Horn. 

St. Lucia, discovered by Columbus 


the West Indies. Asa naval station it is 
second only to Port Royal, and as a coal- 
ing station for the fleet stands first. It 
has a concrete wharf, 650 ft. in length, 
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with a depth alongside of 27 ft. at low 
water, and another, 552 ft. long, faced with 
wood, and dredged to an average depth 
alongside of eighteen feet. Castries 
strongly fortified, and, with its peculiar 
advantages as a coaling station and port 
of call, has a great future before it. 
Trinidad, discovered by Columbus on 
his third voyage, has a history even more 
chequered than most West Indian islands. 
After a hundred years of effort, the Spanish 


is 


DURBAN 


established a colony at St. Joseph, which, 


in 1595, was burnt to the ground by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. It was raided by the 
Dutch, several times by the French, and 
in 1797 was captured by Sir R. “Aber- 
cromby, being finally ceded to England 
in 1802 by the Treaty of Amiens. The 
island lies about sixteen miles east of 
Venezuela, having an area of about seven- 
teen hundred square miles. Between it 
and the mainland is the Gulf of Paria, 
into which fall the northern mouths of the 
Orinoco. Trinidad itself has only one 
good natural harbour. But as the gulf is 
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so shut in by the configuration of the 
land, it affords safe anchorage in all 
weathers. Port of Spain is the capital, a 
name which recalls its origin as a Spanish 
colony. It is one of the finest towns in 
the West Indies. Curiously enough, too, 
though Trinidad never belonged to France, 
the French element is strong in the popu- 
lation. The island is extremely fertile 
and the scenery beautiful, as only tropical 
scenery can be beautiful. A source of 
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considerable revenue to the Government 
is a pitch-lake over a hundred miles in 
extent, about thirty miles distant from 
the capital 

Another lonely outpost of civilisation 
is the Falkland group. These treeless, 
foggy, rainy islands were first seen by 
Davis in 1592, and named after Lord 
Falkland by Captain Strong a century 
later, since when they have been English 
more than once, French, Spanish, Dutch, 
and Spanish-American. They were defi- 
nitely occupied by Great Britain in 1833, 
for the protection of the seal and whale 





of the 
Southern Ocean, 
and used as a penal 
colony until 1852. 
At present it is one 
vast sheep-farm, the 
tussock 


fisheries 


grass 
peculiar to the soil 
being highly nutri- 
tious for sheep and 
cattle. When the 
Nicaragua Canal is 
cut the importance 
of the Falkland 
Islands will wane, 
as at present sailing- 
for San 

Valpa- 


vessels 
Francisco, 
raiso, and _ other 
Western Pacific 
ports refit and take 
in provisions before 
rounding the Horn. 
Stanley, the chief 
town, is built of 
wood and iron, 
without any regard 
for symmetry. It is 
bare beyond de- 
scription, the only 
tree in the place 
not daring to send a 
shoot above the wall 
which protects it, 
ior fear of being 
nipped off by the 
cutting southerly 
wind. The climate 
is extremely healthy, 
resembling that of 
the Orkneys, as does 
the generai aspect 
of the country. 
Durban is the 
seaport of Natal, 
and the only safe 
harbour on_ the 
African coast south 
of Delagoa Bay. At 
one time its danger- 
ous bar hindered 
its progress seri- 
ously, but since 
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extensive 
works have 
the inner 
accessible 


public 
made 
harbour 
at all 
times to vessels of 
deep draught, its 
development has 
been continuous. 
Besides the 
thousand 


ten 
tons of 
coal annually which 
constituted Natal’s 
Jubilee gift to the 
Empire, any of her 
Majesty’s war-ships 
can, without cost, 
be coaled_ either 
within or without 
the bay. Durban 
was founded in 1834 
by Boers, who had 
‘trekked ” north to 
escape the English 
Government and all 
its ways. It was, 
though a _ Repub- 
lican town, named 
after Sir Benjamin 
Durban, the popular 
Governor of the 
Cape. In 1842, 
however, Natal was 
brought under 
British jurisdiction 
by the victory of 
Colonel Cloete, and 
in 1843 it was pro- 
claimed a_ British 
colony, the discon- 
tented Boers again 
“trekking” north- 
wards. Durban is 
well laid out with 
tree-shaded streets, 
and, with its mixed 
Zulu and _ Indian 
population, presents 
a picturesque 
appearance to a 
stranger. The Bluff, 
a tall promontory 
on the south side 
of the entrance to 
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the port, was in 1889 fortified by heavy 
Armstrong guns. 

The Seychelles are a dependency of 
Mauritius, from which they are distant 
nine hundred and thirty-four miles. They 
were discovered by a Portuguese navi- 
gator as early as the sixteenth century, but 


they were not occupied until the middle of © 


the eighteenth, when the French planted 
a colony on Mahé, the largest island of 
the group. During the wars of the French 
Revolution its safe and commodious har- 
bour, Victoria Bay, was the resort of the 
privateers, which were so destructive to 
English commerce in the Indian Ocean. 
But in 1704 the group was captured by 
Captain Newcombe, and Mauritius in 
1806. Mahé 1s now a coaling station of 
the Admiralty, and the headquarters of the 
Southern division of the East Indian station. 
The British India Company's steamers of 
the line running between Bombay and 
Madagascar and the Messageries Mari- 
times also make it a port of call 

Planted directly in the Atlantic trade 
route to the Cape is St. Helena, an island 
of volcanic origin, lost in a waste of waters. 
It presents to the sea perpendicular cliffs 
from six hundred to two thousand feet 
high. These are cleft by narrow valleys, 
at the entrance of one of which is James- 
town. Since the opening of the Suez 
Canal, St. Helena has greatly decayed in 
a commercial sense, though it is still a 
coaling station of importance. It was 
discovered by the Portuguese, and until 
1834 was occupied by the East India 
Company. 

It will thus be seen that nearly every 
strategical position of importance on all 
the great trade routes of the world 1s in 
the hands of the British. Another remark- 
able feature is the fact that we owe the 
possession of few directly to war. Perim, 
Labuan, Singapore, all the Australasian 
naval stations, Fiji, Esquimault, and Dur- 
ban have all been occupied since 1815, 
through purchase, diplomacy, or the ex- 
pansion of the Colonies. Most of them 
have sprung into great cities during. the 
Queen’s reign. The Empire’s latest 
strategical position is Auckland, whose 
naval recognition is due to the efforts of 
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Mr. 


Witheford. When it becomes a 
coaling station, as it will before long, the 
credit will be largely due to Mr. W. J. 
Napier, the President of the local branch 
of the Navy League. 

As the great struggle for supremacy 
during the eighteenth century was fought 
out on the Atlantic Ocean and the Medi- 
terranean Sea, so the great struggle during 
the coming twentieth century will be 
fought out on the Pacific. Instead of 
England, France, and Spain, the rivals 
will be England, Russia, the United 
States, Japan, with China looming up an 
uncertain factor in the situation. Happily, 
in spite of her political weakness for 
half a century, England is unquestion- 
ably the paramount Power in the 
Great Sea, as the Maoris picturesquely 
call it in their poetry and traditions. To 
maintain her position, however, she will 
require all her energies, resources, and 
statesmanship. For, while she has stood 
still, other* nations have been forging 
ahead. Fifty years ago she was the only 
Power known in Pacific waters. Her 
traders, missionaries, navigators, and mer- 
chants carried all before them, her Navy 
cleared the Eastern seas of pirates, she 
had her choice of all the fairest islands in 
Melanesia and Micronesia. To-day the 
United States have a Pacific coast-line, 
Hawaii, Guam in the Carolines, and 
Manila in the Philippines; Germany 
and France have enough territory and 
coaling stations in the South Pacific 
to make themselves disagreeable; and 
Russia is absorbing Asiatic provinces 
with a Pacific littoral. England is, how- 
ever, a greater Pacific Power than all her 
rivals combined. She has a North Pacific 
Empire in the Dominion of Canada, whose 
western seaboard is the only British 
territory,in the Western Pacific, from the 
North Pole to the Falkland Islands off the 
Horn. She has a South Pacific Empire in 
Australia, which, alarmed at the growth of 
Russia and Japan, is about to federate. 
Between these two great divisions of the 
Empire are the Fiji Islands and numerous 
other islets, which may yet prove valuable 
either as coaling stations or touch- 
ing places for submarine cables. In the 
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Eastern Pacific, England, through her 
own supineness, is weakest, though 
she has Hong-Kong and Wei Hai Wei, 
with, perhaps, a protectorate over- the 
Yangtse Valley. Her first need is organ- 
isation; her second need is organisation ; 
her third need is organisation. ‘Two great 
steps forward are the projected All British 
Cable and the Federation of Australia, 
which wil] add as much strength to the 


Empire as the Confederation of . the 
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strongest natural position in the whole of 
the South Seas, alone has been neglected. 
For years colonials have been pointing 
out the advantages as a naval base of the 
only safe harbour on the south coast of 
Australia after leaving Port Philip, and, 
indeed, Albany, at the head of it, they 
have already partly fortified. 
far, been 
authorities, though 


But nothing 
the home 
comparatively 


has, so done by 


with 


small expenditure the harbour might be 


ST. HELENA, 


Canadas. The next move should be 
the settlement of the defence question 
on a sound basis. Esquimault should 
be turned into a first-class naval 
base in the North Pacific, and King 
George’s Sound in the South Pacific, and 
each colony should provide a body of 
seamen for the Naval Reserve and a con- 
tribution to the cost of the maintenance of 
the Imperial Army and Navy. Already 
Sydney and Auckland are fortified naval 
bases, and all the capitals of the Australias, 
as well as of the Provinces of New Zealand, 
are fortified. King George’s Sound, the 


made impregnable. The entrance is narrow, 
and commanded by high and beetling 
cliffs, as well as by an island. The channel 
is deep, and within are two fine harbours, 
one opening into the other. In time of 
stress and trouble, it is just possible the 
Suez Canal may be blocked, when Aus- 
tralia might very well aid in the defence 
of India, from which Albany is distant 
only 4296 miles, to 10,675 miles by way of 
the Cape from England. There is no 
doubt that, with Federation, King George’s 
Sound will be made the great naval base 
of the Southern Seas. 





LOVE AND A COWARD. 


By WILLIAM JAMES. 





ATTHEW TRENT?’S fellow sales- 

men noticed his confusion, and 

with the wisdom of experience divined 

its origin. During one of the temporary 

absences of Perks, the shopwalker, they 
broke out— 

‘* Is she very beautiful ?” 

“‘ Have you bought the piano yet ?” 

One youth, with a wink to the others, 
strutted up to Matthew with extended fists 
and mock-melodramatic challenge. 

Trent’s pale, narrow face flushed, and 
his eyes blinked rapidly. He threw up a 
protecting arm with a jerky motion. 

**Don’t, don’t,” he stammered. ‘ I’ll 
do something—yet—you ’ll go—too far ” 

There was a burst of laughter from the 
rest. The mock-melodramatic young man 
danced noiselessly in front of Trent. After 
marly sinuous movements of his arm, 
punctuated by sudden darts to within an 
inch of the other’s face, he ceased, and 
leaning forward, tapped Trent gently on 
each cheek and on the forehead. 

Trent swung his arm vaguely in the air, 
but drew it back abruptly as it touched the 
other’s coat. His mouth opened and shut, 
but no sound came. He stared round 
with a look of futile rage and complaint. 
Suddenly he caught a scissors that lay on 
the counter, and made a trembling gesture 
towards his tormentor. 

“ You—I—I—you don’t know. You 
may—be sorry—youx——”’_ His voice sank 
into a dry gasp. 

% * * * 

In the evening he walked to and fro by 
the side of a high-steepled church, set in 
the midst of huddled grey and black 
streets and the din of human struggle — 
no longer draper’s assistant, but lover. 
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The lamplight, kinder to the lover than 
daylight was to the victim, abstracted 
much. of the commonplace from his 
aspect by the negative method of failing 
to reach his somewhat ineffective legs, and 
throwing into shadow his small, light- 
coloured eyes. In a few minutes he was 
joined by a girl of slight figure, whose 
face was kept, by means of night and a 
veil—after the manner of those women’s 
faces that are neither too ugly nor too 
beautiful to flatter—within the debatable 
land bounded by undistinguished plainness 
and modest prettiness. 

They walked on together past a row of 
mean, low-ceilinged shops, leaving the 
city behind. They were silent at first ; 
then Trent opened his mouth to speak, 
but nothing came save a gasping, inarticu- 
late sound, broken off suddenly. He 
coughed, battling dilemma, and _ stared 
into a shop-window at his elbow. This 
brought him face to face with a worse 
confusion, he was on the wrong side, 
farthest from the road. Other couples 
passed, rightly placed, heads together. 
He fancied them whispering ridicule of 
him. He translated the girl’s. silence 
into an accusation. Of a sudden, hope 
flickered. He touched her sleeve and 
pointed to a play-bill in a window. 

‘** Look,” said he, ‘shall we go ?” 

They stopped ‘at the window, and he 
described volubly and with much circum- 
stantial detail the attractions of the play, 
which he had not seen. When they turned 
to go, he took his place nearest the road. 

A measure of confidence came to Trent. 
He glanced furtively at his companion. It 
was their first walk together, and as he 
looked toward her through a quivering 
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mist, which made real observation impos- 
sible, a warm gush of gratitude and love 
seized him, gathering up all the vague, 
lurking tremors of joy in a wild yearning 
for expression. He pushed his hat from 
his forehead and tugged at his collar; he 
felt stifled. A confused throng of words 
whirled and chimed in his brain, but they 
seemed out of reach; no message came. 
At last he said, in a somewhat forced 
voice— 

‘** What time did you get away?” 

She looked up sharply, and stamped her 
foot 

“Bother business! You walk along 
like a mummy for half an hour, and then 
it’s ‘ What time did you get away?’ I 
hate business—so there ! ” 

She faced him, with head tossed back, 
and chased his gaze away across a field. 
Then she swung on her heel toward their 
starting-point, and stood poised. 

“T’m going home.” 

Trent regarded her helplessly, a feeling 
of injustice moving uneasily among his 
bewildered emotions. She moved a step 
away from him, with defiant, backward 
lips. He started 
forward with a tumultuous heart, and, 
blindly doing the right thing in his 
fervour, caught her waist and swept her 
back along the road. 

** You — you — must——” he stopped ; 
his throat filled. The novelty of his 
situation rushed upon him and over- 
whelmed him. Dazed and palpitating, he 
withdrew his hand, and awaited her anger. 

“You think yourself very clever, don’t 
you?” 

She spoke tauntingly, but her lips 
smiled, and he felt her arm touch his 
intimately. He cast about for words to 
utter, but she was before him. 

“You’d think there were people hiding 
there, wouldn’t you?” She pointed toa 
cluster of black, bare trees in the park 
they were just entering. 

A still look, as of suspense, came into 
his face. ‘‘ People hiding? There’s 
nobody. It’s the wind.” He did not 
look at the trees. 

“Yes, silly. Think I don’t know. 
fancy a man jumping out—for me. 


glance and tight-set 


But 
And 
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you sparring up to him. Oh, what 
fun!” She clapped her hands and 
laughed, inducing a fit of coughing. 

“Your cough is bad. You should 
take ai 

“*T would like it, to see you both—Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! to see you both——” 

“*T must get you some medicine.” 

“What would you say? Would you 
hit him first? I wouldn’t run away; I’d 
stay just here and watch. It must be fine 
to see two men fighting for you. You'd 
win, I know, because you’d be fighting 
for the girl you love, wouldn’t you ?” 

A feeling of isolation was upon Trent. 
A procession of mocking faces passed 
before him —his fellow assistants, his 
schoolfellows, faces he had deemed for- 
gotten. He beat about desperately for 
some remembrance on which to base com- 
placent thought. The girl was looking 
into his face, her head thrown sidewise, 
inquiringly. He smiled weakly and said— 

“Yes, of course.” 

She took his arm, and smiled in return. 
Reassurance came to him. Tender emo- 
tions surged upward into the sun of her 
smile, and the throng of menacing thoughts 
fell back into the shadow of his brain. 
Night and the stars, the wide stretches of 
parkland and the winding avenues, flanked 
at intervals by clumps of skeleton trees, 
became of a sudden warm and friendly and 
near to his eyes. He stooped and kissed 
the girl with quivering lips. 

A whistle sounded, and the paths 
became animate with hurrying couples. 
From seats, and from secluded places 
where they had become indistinguishable 
from the background, they started forward, 
suddenly articulate, shorn of the dignity 
of inscrutability. Trent and the girl passed 
through a gate into the outer road, walked 
a little way, and re-entered the park by 
another gate, where a path swept round a 
circular lake. They moved round to the 
side farthest from the road, and sat down. 

They sat long, and silent, with hands 
clasped. A rare sensation of res/ was upon 
them. The emotions of each lay still and 
apathetic, as though drugged by the 
other’s presence. The night stole on, 
dark, unwarning; seldom now came the 
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sound of feet on the road outside. The 
girl’s eyes widened and rose beyond the 
small circle in which they had moved. 
The seats were empty to right and left ; 
the path stretched away into darkness, un- 
relieved by moving shape. 
“* Come, come,” she said, 
touching Trent’s arm, 
‘“‘we’re the last ; they ’re 
all gone. Mother goes on 
when I’m late.” 
They stood up and 
walked towards the gate. 
Trent paused. ‘The girl 
touched him _petulantly 
with her elbow, and at the 
same moment noticed that 
he was on the side farthest 
from the water. She 
wriggled her arm down- 
ward from his, so as to 
change her position, but 
Trent closed his grasp and 
smiled, not knowing. Her 
lips were set tightly as she 
continued to struggle, and 
she looked up at him de- 


fiantly, breathing sharply. 
Suddenly her foot slipped 
on the wet stone bank; 
her arm jerked from his; 
she caught wildly at his 
coat and fell into the water. 

Trent stood motionless, 


with lips apart. For a 
moment the scene danced 
in a mist before his eyes, 
blurred, impenetrable. 
Then, swiftly he saw the 
girl’s face, sharp and white 
against the dark water, 
smitten with a mad wonder. 
He saw her writhing 
shoulders, her arms beating 
the water awkwardly. A 
numb, paralysing fear grew big within him, 
chilling his blood, and clutching the breath 
in his throat. The girl’s voice came 
from the water: ‘‘ Matth-ew! Matth-ew! 
Matth-ew! ” 

He started forward, peering into the 
water with a bewildered expression; it 
seemed as though he needed reminding of 
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the necessity for action. ‘“‘ Matth-ew! 
Matth-ew! Matth-ew!” It was as the 
rhythmic tap of some instrument against 
his brain. He dropped to his knees, lay 
at full length, and flung out a shaking 


‘‘ You'd think there were people hiding there, wouldn't you ?”’ 
She pointed to a cluster of black, bare trees. 


arm. The girl caught at it, but the water 
stretched between, and she uttered a 
choking cry. 

Something in the cry struck Trent 
deeper than his brain. The tears rushed 
to his eyes at the futility of his effort. 
Her tones, looks, attitudes of other times 
returned to him, followed by a rush of 
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hot, agonised tenderness. He rose, and 
stared round wildly for some means of 
help. Close by, among the trees, was a 
covered shed, often used as a lovers’ 
shelter or as a playground by boisterous 
youths. Trent darted in and pulled at the 
seat, but it did not stir from its fastening. 
He kicked at it, and at the sides of the 
hut, but nothing moved, and he ran back 
to the water. 

The girl was still battling. Her voice 
beat against him, poignant, hoarse, vibrant 
with horror, as that of one who saw 
beyond the grave. He reached out a foot, 
as though to step into the water, then 
drew back shuddering, his teeth knocking 
together. He went forward again, pressed 
his teeth together so tightly that they 
ached, shut his eyes, and with outstretched 
«ims and a broken gasping cry, sprang 
into the water. 

His feet touched the stonework that 
inclined downward from the bank, then 
slipped and floundered vaguely in deeper 
water. Automatically his arms began to 
work in the motion of swimming. He 
had quite forgotten, and even now was 
hot mindful—so overwhelming within him 
was the stress of primary emotions—that 
he had learned to swim a little at a 
public bath when a boy. He moved 
towards the girl, who had drifted further 
out, and took hold of her shoulder. 
Finding his free arm wavering in its 
action, he dropped her, and swam with 
both arms again. She made a sudden 
despairing clutch—seeming almost to leap 
in the water—and caught him by the neck, 
calling on him to save her. 

“Don’t, don’t, don’t!” he choked. 
“TI can’t if you—you ll drown both of us. 
Let go, let go!” 

‘* Matthew, Matthew, save me! Don’t 
throw me off. Let me hold you—let me! 
[’1l drown if you throw me off.” 

He felt as if smothering. His arms 
flapped weakly against the water. He 
strove to utter a strong, passionate cry 
that would s/rike her from him, but no 
sound came. He writhed and twisted, 
but she held him fast, moaning ‘‘ Save 
me, save me!” He snapped at her arm 


with his teeth, and spat a mouthful of 
No. 
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water into her face, but her locked fingers 
only pressed tighter against the back of 
his neck. Suddenly there whirled across 
his futile agony a thought of the world 
outside—men and women walking, shaking 
hands at street corners, entering shops, 
calm, smiling, leisurely—while he was—— 
He saw himself for a moment lying dead 
at the bottom of the water. ... The 
girl’s face stared and babbled before his 
eyes—a white, horrible, draggled thing 


that would not leave him. In a wild 
frenzy he struck her. 
“Let go—do you hear? Let go, let 


go; Ican’t take you, I can’t swim with 
you, I’ve told you.” His voice rose to a 
scream. ‘‘Ah-h-h! my neck, my neck! 


I can’t breathe.” 

Exerting his full strength, he thrust her 
shoulders out from him till her arms were 
at full length, then wriggled and narrowed 
himself down into the water out of her 
grasp. He rose, swam feebly to the bank, 
and climbed out of the water. He picked 
up his hat from the seat where he had left 
it and hurried towards the gate, struggling 
against a desire to look back. In passing 
through the gateway he had to turn side- 
wise, with profile to the water. The dark 
ripple caught his eye. With a catch at 
his breath he turned and strained his 
eyes to look, even while they shrank from 
looking. Something light-coloured and 
fragile floated in the middle of the lake— 
her hat. He could see nothing more. 
He turned into the road with a throbbing 
heart. 

He looked at his watch; it was nearly 
twelve. A combat of fears was going on 
in his mind—fear of his wet clothes 
attracting attention if he went home 
before the streets were deserted, and 
fear of the consequence to his health 
if he hid somewhere till they dried and 
the night deepened. His clothes hung 
heavily ; there was a keen wind blowing; 
he shivered and decided to go home. He 
shuffled along against the wind with 
quick, meagre step, longing to run, yet 
afraid, the very thought bringing the tap 
of pursuing feet and the touch of fingers 
at his shoulder. He kept close to the 
fence and held his head stiffly, with a 
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narrow, unswerving gaze ahead. A great 
dread haunted him—a dread of looking to 
right or left. Yet he knew that he must 
look—just for an instant. He became 
conscious of something white among the 
trees behind the fence. He kept his eyes 
fixed towards the lamps away at the 
end of the road, but he knew it was 
there—a white round thing staring out at 
him—a face—and he knew he must look. 
His eyes faltered, then darted towards 
the trees. The life lay still within him. 
It was a piece of paper hanging from a 
branch. 

It was as though a soft, smooth hand 
had been laid on his tortured nerves. The 
piece of paper caused a swift readjustment 
of his mental prospect. His step grew 
buoyant. Hopeward doubt fluttered within 
him, seeming to him like hope itself. . . . 
He had not killed her. No one could say 
that. He couldn’t swim with her—he told 


her he couldn’t—he would have gone down. 
Why should he have stayed and gone 
It wouldn’t have made it any 
. .- He clung to these 


down ? 
better for her. 
thoughts, traversing them again and again, 
filling his mind with them to keep out all 
others. 

In a few minutes Trent stood outside the 
house where he lodged, having come by 
back ways since leaving the park. There 
was no light in the windows. He went 
round to the back of the house; the 
kitchen, too, was dark. He returned to 
the front, turned the key softly, and 
entered, closing the door noiselessly 
behind him. He stood for a moment, 
poised, listening; there was no sound. 
He stooped to untie his boots; his heart 
began to beat violently. He made a 
pretence of difficulty with his bootlace, 
twisting and pulling and mumbling a 
commonplace oath, seeking thereby to 
reduce his situation to the trivial and forget 
the beating of his heart. 

He avoided creaking by treading on the 
sides of the stairs, with feet wide apart. 
Once there was a faint strain of a board, 
and he stopped, with jarred nerves, smiling 
in the darkness to reassure himself. When 
he had reached half-way he felt somebody 
behind him. A panic seized him. Each 
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moment he expected to be dragged down 
backward through endless depth. He 
longed to leap upward, but his feet clung 
to the stair. The swift, small tapping of 
his stockinged heels sounded loud in his 
ears; he could not stopit; his whole 
body was shivering. He smiled, saying 
within himself: ‘“‘ There’s nobody, there’s 
nobody, there ’s nobody!” then in- 
clined his head, and gathered his brows 
in futile concentration, striving to realise 
that he had stopped only to listen. But 
his fear returned upon him, thriving under 
his contemplation, and begetting others. 
Faces started out of the blackness, stunted, 
leering, threatening, of strange colours, 
advancing upon him with horrible sway- 
ing motions, as though to strike against 
him, then receding with gleaming teeth 
and red eyes. And most awful to him was 
the consciousness that he was calling up 
these faces himself, that they were inside 
his brain, and were there when he shut his 
eyes. Then the girl’s face appeared, white, 
appealing, flecked with blood. He caught 
the banister and dashed upstairs into his 
room, striking his feet against the edges 
of the stairs, yet heeding neither pain nor 
noise, nor the haunting fear behind. He 
locked the door, lit the candle, and sat on 
the bed, throbbing in every pulse. 

The blood! He had forgotten the 
blood. They would not think it suicide, 
then. They would search the path by the 
lake, seeking a clue. He pictured a long 
line of stern-faced men with bent heads 
tracing his steps out of the park, along the 
road, through the back ways. He stared 
about the room, seeking distraction. Why 
didn’t Mrs. Harris mind what he said ? 
He had told her about the wall-paper again 
and again. Suppose he were ill, what 
would his friends who came to see him 
think of him living in such a stale-looking 
room? What was that noise in the street ? 
Nothing ; there was no noise; it was too 
late, of course. He would speak to her 
once more—only once. It was just like 
her—there were lots of other things—he 
would tell her straight about them. . . 
His thoughts were driven back on him; 
a loud noise of knocking and people 
shouting clanged in his ears; he leaned 
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ln passing through the gateway he had to turn sidewise, with profile to the water. 
The dark ripple caught his eye. 


- 


against the bed-post with helpless, hang- 
ing lips. 

Gradually the turmoil within him ceased, 
and with the consciousness of the silence 
of all things and his unmolested condition 
there came more hopeful thoughts. No 


one—no one. He blew out the candle 
and got into bed, drawing the clothes 
up over his eyes. No one—no one— 
no one... 
In the morning, at eight, he set out 
to business. He had eaten no breakfast ; 
K 2 
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his throat closed itself against food. 
The streets wore an aspect of strangeness, 
as though he were looking upon them 
after years of absence. Now and again, at 
an effort to adjust things to 
their ordinary focus, his mind 
seemed to recede beyond 
reach. The skin of his face 
felt dry and tightly drawn. 
The familiar sight of the 
shop recalled him into harmony 
with daily things. He entered 
with a feeling of pleasure that 
he was five minutes early. He 
performed the routine of the 
morning, for the first time for 
many years, with a sensation 
of freshness, of welcome, as 
one who had reached calm 
waters after a night of storm. 
True, he was at times agitated 
by the appearance of a form 
in the doorway, but none came 
save customers, and each 
agitation was followed by a 
deeper relief. Towards noon, 
in a quiet interval, he strolled 
to the window and looked up 
at the sky. Its clouded white- 
ness seemed to look upon him 
with beneficence. He stood 
gazing upward for several 
minutes, with a growing feeling 
of peace, his fingers playing 
among the coppers in his 
pocket. 
At one o’clock Trent went 
out to dinner. He made his 
way through the crowd with 
a pleasant sensation of being 
sheltered, and looked with 
mild interest into near faces. 
‘Third edition! Girl found 
drowned in the park! . Third 
edition !” 
Trent swerved a little. He 
took out his watch, as many 
were doing at the sound of 
the one o’clock signal gun, stroked the 
glass, looked at it without seeing, and 
put it back with trembling fingers. A 
sharp pain darted through his right temple, 
due to the effort towards suppression. 
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A boy approached, winding swift-eyed 
through the crowd. Trent bought a paper, 
and hurried into a side street. He turned 
into a narrow passage, glanced furtively 


He stared about the room seeking distraction. 


His head 


round, and unfolded the paper. 
shook in uncontrollable frenzy. 


“Yes, yes; seven o'clock... . Nothing 
else, just says ‘found—seven o’clock— 
park-keeper!’ . . . Nothing about blood— 
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nothing — nothing. . . . Oh, of course, 
washed off. I know now—yes, that’s it; 
I didn’t think—no, I didn’t think. I’m 
glad, I’m glad, I’m glad. . . . No, nothing 
else, only ‘found—seven o’clock—park- 
keeper.’ ... Nothing about marks— 
nothing. Perhaps I made—perhaps there 
would be no marks; or they would think 
she knocked against something. Yes— 
yes.” 

The paper fell slantwise, and he saw 
nothing around. His thoughts followed 
hard in pursuit of solace. 

‘It was our first evening together. I’d 
only seen her before as she came from 
business. I’ve never been to her house ; 
they don’t know me ; they don’t know she 
came out to meet anyone. They’ll think 
it was suicide. So it was... just the 
same... yes, yes, of course.” 

He moved out into the streets again, 
and in five minutes reached a small, cheap 
dining-room. He entered, and made 
his way among the crowded tables to 
an empty corner. While the girl was 
fulfilling his order, he noticed a man 
opposite who was reading a paper—the 
same as his own. 

Trent wondered if he was reading /ha/. 
What would he think about it? . . . Well, 
what could he think! Suicide, it was 
plain enough. . . He strummed with his 
fingers on the table, and tried to work 
himself into anger against the girl’s delay, 
but he could not look away from the man’s 
face. 

The man dropped his paper and looked 
thoughtfully at Trent. The latter's gaze 
flickered confusedly away to different 
parts of the room. He felt those 
calm eyes piercing his thoughts; he 
rose, and with a strong effort, walked 
leisurely out. 

He glanced back as he turned out of the 
street, but no one followed. . . . What a 
fool he was! The man had looked up 
merely to rest his eyes: he himself had 
often done the same. And what if he 
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did look—if everyone looked? She fell 
in herself. He tried to save her—he went 
in the water after her—lots of people 
wouldn’t have done that. . . . He glared 
defiantly at a child who had stopped to 
watch him. 

After this, Trent wandered through 
many streets, scarcely conscious of his 
surroundings. His mind was a battle- 
ground. Troops of little fears laid siege 
to the complacency with which he sought 
to fortify himself, and he drove them away 
by filling his mind with his three pallia- 
tive thoughts—that no one had seen him 
coming from the park, that her friends 
did not know him, and that he tried to 
save her. Again and again he drove those 
little fears away; again and again they 
returned, showing him vulnerable at a 
thousand points. His mind, accustomed 
to move only in a small circle of 
trivial thoughts, became exhausted by the 
unceasing strain of alternating depression 
and exultation. 

A clock struck two. 


Trent stopped for a moment, dazed, 
dimly realising that it was the hour for his 


return. ‘‘What will the governor say ? 
What will Perks say? I’ve never been 
late.” He spoke aloud, but his voice 
sounded to him weak and smothered, as 
from a far distance. He could not think 
his way back to ordinary things. He 
walked on aimlessly, the inner strife 
began again ; all else was forgotten. 

The pressure extended to the physical. 
His head ached; breathing became an 
effort ; he began to stagger; a heavy per- 
spiration lay on his forehead. A craving 
for relief arose within him, clamorous, 
importunate. 

He turned into a public-house and asked 
for a glass of whisky. He swallowed it 
at a gulp, and -instantly felt soothed and 
uplifted. He drank another and another, 
and still drank, till his pocket was empty. 
In a few minutes his troubles and joys 
fled away and he fell asleep. 
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THE 


“NEW RACE.” 


A PREHISTORIC PEOPLE OF EGYPT. 


By WILFRED MARK WEBB, FLS. 


woo Professor Flinders Petrie 
chanced upon the remains of an 
ancient people in Upper Egypt who were 
not Egyptians in the ordinary sense of the 
word, he called them “The New Race” 
S50 far as our knowledge went, it was 
indeed a “new” 
discovery; but 
taken in connection 
with the beauty and 
excellence of their 
work, the very great 
age of these people 
is one of the facts 
that render them so 
remarkable. 
When these 
quondam _inhabit- 
ants of the Lower 
Nile Valley were 
first differentiated 
from the subjects 
of the Pharaohs, 
the data at the 
disposal of their 
investigator did not 
allow him to 
ascribe a_ greater 
antiquity to them 
than the IVth 
Dynasty, and they 
were supposed to 
have flourished 
somewhere between B.c. 4000 and 
B.C. 3000. To such a degree did they 
differ, as we shall see, from the Egyptians 
proper, that they were presumed to be a 
conquering race that for a time completely 
drove them out from a portion, at least, 
of Egypt during one of those periods of 





vegetable fat. 


FIG. 1.—A “ BOAT-JAR.”’ 


lt has been suggested that pottery decorated in this 

way must have been imported, as were also the “‘ wavy 

handled” jars that contained in early graves scented 

Jn later times a gradually increasing 

amount of mud was added, until at last .this 
replaced the fat entirely. 


confusion that prevailed between the 
IVth and XIth Dynasties. 

Recent research has, however, brought 
fresh evidence to light which bears directly 
upon the date of the ‘‘ New Race.” The 
fact that a certain form of vase was, or 
was not, known to 
have been in vogue 
at a certain time 
does not at first 
sight seem to be 
very important. In 
such work as we 
are considering, 
pieces of direct 
evidence, however 
small, are every. 
thing, and must be 
rigidly respected. 
Surmises, on the 
other hand, must 
be kept quite in 
the background. 
One of the things 
that prevented Pro- 
fessor Petrie from 
at once putting the 
“New Race” into 
its proper prehis- 
toric position was 
the question as to 
the age of the 
cylindrical stone 
jars they left behind them. When the “ New 
Race” cemeteries were first explored, such 
jars were unknown from any periods earlier 
than the 1Vth Dynasty, and so perforce 
the newly discovered people could not be 
made to antedate this time, Now, how- 
ever, the cylindrical form of jar has beer 
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proved to go back to the limit of historic 
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turn given way to workers in copper 


time, and the “‘ New Race” may be safely and bronze, iron and steel. Probably 


put down as 
prehistoric. 
As in other 
countries, 
the usual 
civilisation 
series has 
been com- 
pletely 
worked out 
in Egypt. 
The men of 
the older 
Stone Age, 
whose 
roughly 
chipped im- 
plements are 
so familiar, 
are known 
to have been 
replaced by 
the more 


newer Stone Age, who, as the age of 
metal gradually asserted itself, have in 
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FIG. 2.—SLATE PALETTES, 


Upon these malachite was ground. The examples in the centre show 
a form derived from two birds. A similar type of ornamentation used 
later in Europe ts more conventional and gives little clue to tts origin. 








FIG. 3.—ORNAMENTAL STONE VASES. 


The horizontal piercing of the handles ts characteristic of the “ New Race.” 


the first 
relics of the 
“New Race” 
seen in this 
country were 
some of the 
wonderful 
flint knives 
we shall 
speak of 
later, that 
were taken 
by Arabs 
from the 
graves and 
sold to 
travellers 
before Pro- 
fessor Petrie 
explored the 
great ceme 

teries, and 


skilled craftsmen of the showed us who were the makers of them. 
The cemeteries in question, it must be 
pointed out, are situated at Naqada and at 









Ballas, not very far 
from the ancient 
city of Thebes. 
What we know of 
the prehistoric 
people to whom 
they belonged has 
been gathered from 
their methods of 
burial and from the 
objects found in 
the graves at the 
places just men- 
tioned, and more 
recently, during last 
winter, in other 
cemeteries extend- 
ing over twenty 
miles between Hu 
and Dendereh. 

A striking con- 
trast is at once ap- 
parent between the 
prehistoric people 
and the Egyptians : 
for while the latter 
made mummies of 
their dead, the 
graves of the former 
contain skeletons in 


FIG. 5.—TWO ‘“* BIRD POTS, 
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FIG. 4.—A VASE OF POLISHED RED POTTERY. 


This was made by the “ New Race” themselves. 

The materials and white “‘slip" decoration are 

practically the same as those now used by the 
Kabyles tn Algeria. 
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which the bones 
occur in positions 
denoting a con- 
tracted form of 
burial. In this the 
body is laid on the 
side, with the knees 
drawn up, and 
suggestive of sleep. 
There are several 
interesting features 
to be noted which 
point to various pos- 
sibilities. Some- 
times bones are 
missing from graves 
undisturbed by con- 
temporary or later 
riflers. Sometimes 
the arrangement of 
the bones shows 
that the body had 
been cut up wholly 
or in part before 
burial. The skull, 
it is supposed by 
Professor Petrie, in 
many of these cases 
was not buried till 
some time after the 


MADE OF RED EARTHENWARE. 
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rest of the body; and there exists little 
doubt in his mind but that parts of the 
body were eaten, possibly in connection 
with the, funeral, feast, of which the ashes 
of the non-human ‘portion are contained 
in pottery jars found in the graves. 
However much the custom may be at 
variance with modern civilisation, there 
is nothing inherently improbable about 
the conclusion that the ‘‘ New Race” ate 
portions of their dead, for this was often 
done among primitive peoples with the 








Fic. 6. Fic. 7. 
FLINT KNIVES. 


Perhaps the most remarkable work of the prehistoric 
people. 


view of acquiring the enviable charac- 


teristics of the “‘dear departed.” It has 
further been pointed out that it is but a 
short step from such a ceremony to ordi- 
nary cannibalism : for eating a friend when 
he dies to add his bravery to one’s own, 
suggests a similar process in the case of 
a slain enemy, which may easily lead to 
the killing of one on purpose to eat 
him, as is done by the modern cannibal. 
So far, indeed, was the original idea 
carried during the Stone Age in Europe 
that a piece of the skull from the deceased 
warrior was sometimes removed and 
inserted in the room of a similar piece 
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taken from the skull of a young living 
child by the operation of trepanning. 

To return to the graves themselves. 
Among the three thousand examined at 
Naqada the usual size was five feet long 
by three and a half broad, and the same 
deep; but larger ones, characterised by 
the explorer in some cases as small rooms, 
were occasionally found. Such a thing as 
a double interment, though not unknown, 
was extremely rare. With three excep- 
tions, the body lay on its right side, and 
it usually faced the west, with the head to 
the south. At the feet were found the 
coarse ash-jars already mentioned (which 
were without foot and pointed at the base 
like a soda-water bottle or amphora) and 
incised brown pottery, while at the 
south or head end a single pointed jar and 
some wavy-handled jars (though these 
were sometimes on the west side). Deco- 
rated pottery (Fig. 1), though occurring 
in all positions, usually was found at the 
south and west. Near the face, not far from 
the hands, in all but the very poorest graves, 
was a slate palette showing stains of green 
powdered malachite. We represent (Fig. 2) 
several of the many forms of palettes ; the 
malachite found on them and in bags by 
their side was probably used for painting 
a dark circle round the eyes to combat the 
glare of the sun, as is done at the present 
day by the Eskimos. The modern system 
of darkening the underside of the brim 
in straw hats depends upon the same 
principle. It will be seen that most of 
the palettes were perforated. for purposes 
of attachment, in all probability to the 
person. 

Many of the jars are made of ornamental 
stone, including alabaster. Mr. Randolph 
Berens has kindly allowed us to photograph 
two large ones (Fig. 3) of a highly decora- 
tive shelly breccia, with silver rims, which 
are in his collection, and are among the 
finest known. These show the horizontal 
piercing of the handles which is cha- 
racteristic of the “‘ New Race” vases. It 
should be borne in mind that these beauti- 
ful shapes were attained, it is supposed, 
absolutely by hand, without the help of a 
lathe, just as the earthenware vases were 
moulded without the aid of a potter’s wheel. 
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How the vases were hollowed out still 
remains a complete mystery, unless, of 
course, in spite of weighty opinion to the 
contrary “‘ turning” was resorted to. The 


value of these stone jars may be judged 











FIG. 8.—FLINT SPEAR-HEADS. 


The offensive ends are pointing upwards, and in the 
lateral examples the cutting edges form a V, 


from the fact that fourteen recently changed 
hands for £140. 

A picture of a “ boat-jar,” so called from 
the design on it, is seen in Fig. 1. 
The statement that the representation is a 
ship has been verified by the more detailed 
drawings found on the walls of a pre- 
historic tomb at Hierakonopolis. Neither 
in the boat-jar nor in the example of a 
typical red pottery vase, with white decor- 
ation, also reproduced (Fig. 4), is the 


FIG. 10.—A 


This retains its original handle. 
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foot sufficiently well 
finished for them to 
stand safely on an 
even surface. Much 
of the red pottery 
has geometrical 
designs, and is very 
similar to that now 
in use in Northern 
Africa, the inhabit- 
ants of which 
probably sprang 
from the same pre- 
historic people. 

There are also 
innumerable pieces 
of pottery in the 
shape of rings, 
double vases, and 
even grotesque imi- 
tations of birds. 
We must, however, 
content ourselves 
with giving a picture 
of two of the last 
(Fig. 5), and pass 
on to the consider- 
ation of other 
objects. 

The exquisitely 
chipped knives of 
flint (Figs. 6 and 7) 
we must all admire, 
while but dimly 
conjecturing how 
the work was done. 
They often reach 


some ten inches in 


STONE MACE. 


The heads are often of more spherical shape and of ornamental stone. 








FIG. 9.—A BOW AND 
ARROWS. 
The white pattern visible 
on the former is also 
repeated on the wooden 
pointed arrows. 
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length, and sometimes exceed even. a 
foot. In width they average two-and-a- 
half inches, and are but a quarter of an 
inch or less in thickness. Except in rare 
cases (Mr. Berens has an example valued at 
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as shown in their pictures, and it is con- 
ceivable that the blades found in the 
graves of the “‘ New Race” were used to 
cut up the bodies before burial. 

The specimen, of which the flat side is 
shown, in the illus- 
tration (Fig. 7) is 
mounted on_ plain 
hammered gold, but 
a splendid example 
in the Cairo Museum 
has the gold elabor- 
ately decorated. The 
price asked for the 
small series contain- 
ing this specimen 
was £80. The earlier 
stages in the making 
of the knife are 
less difficult to de- 
termine. It started 
as a long flake re- 
moved from the flint 
core in the same way 
as was done by the 
Neolithic men _ in 
our own country, for 
instance. The flake 
was smooth on the 








FIG. l1l.—A HOUSEHOLD AMULET. 


This is some ten inches or a foot across, and was hung up as a protection in 


the house, it is supposed. 


about £40) one surface is ground flat, and 
the marvellous chipping confined to one 


side. Two rows of flakes have been 
removed, leaving a slight ridge down the 
centre of the blade, which follows the 
curve at the point. Such precision might 
be attained with our modern tools if the 
material were different, but the skill that 
shaped the knife from refractory flint with 
implements of stone, or just possibly 
copper, is indeed to be envied. 
Furthermore, the finished blade was 
furnished with a delicate saw-edge, seen 
also in the spear- heads, which would 
be most effective for cutting flesh, but for 
little else beside. Knives of somewhat 
similar shape, but roughly hewn out of 
stone, were used for sacrificing animals 
by the early Egyptians (a stone blade is 
still used by the Jews in certain ceremonies) 


side that left the core, 
and showed ridges 
on the other, mark- 
ing the limits of flakes 
previously removed. The natural twist 
shown by such flakes was, so far as 
possible, removed by chipping, followed by 
grinding. 

Equally interesting, perhaps, and show- 
ing almost as delicate workmanship, are 
the double-edged lance-heads (Fig. 8), 
of which one has been photographed on 
each side of a pointed spear-like instru- 
ment. At first sight the broader end 
would appear to be barbed, as in the 
conventional spear-head, but an examin- 
ation of the comparative finish of the two 
ends will show almost conclusively that 
the point was covered up by being 
inserted in the haft, while a specimen 
having been found still retaining the 
means of attachment, leaves no doubt upon 
the subject. The same example showed 
the cords (with pear-shaped knobs at the 
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ends to prevent them from slipping through 
the hand) which allowed the weapon to be 
hauled back, after a throw, possibly, with- 
out allowing the fragile head to come into 
contact with the ground. The suggestion 
is that the hunter hid behind bushes and 
aimed at the legs of his quarry as it 
passed 

We give an Illustration (Fig. 9) of a 
long bow and three arrows; the latter 
have only wooden points, as there shown, 
but the Arabs—who know a little too 
much, Professor Petrie tells me—think 
that they ought to be tipped with flint. 
Hence a groove is made at whichever 
end comes first, and a flake inserted for 
the benefit of the purchaser—with the 
aid of glue. 

Stone mace-heads have been found in 
numbers, and the picture we give (Fig. 10) 
represents one in 
which the original 
blackened ivory 
handle is still in- 
serted. Coming to 
more peaceable 
objects, we are able 
to represent (Fig. 11) 
a fine household 
amulet carved in 
limestone and pierced 
for suspension. The 
design shows a coiled 
protecting serpent, 
“agathodaimon,” 
which is well repro- 
duced. A similar but 
smaller piece of work 
in lapis lazuli, as well 
as other figures of 
all kinds in Professor 
Petrie’s possession, 
are considered by 
him to have been 
worn on the person. 
We may indicate a 
few, such as bulls in 
carnelian and serpen- 
tine, hippopotami in 
Steatite, and claws of wild beasts in 
porphyry. Necklaces are by no means 
uncommon, and one which we photo- 
graphed is shown in Fig. 12. 


= 
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Of household objects we represent two 
ivory spoons. The one with the oval bowl 
(Fig. 13) would not look out of place in 
a modern mustard-pot; while the second 
form (Fig. 14) is more common, and 
wooden examples, but of larger size, are 
known. 

Up to the present we have but hinted 
at the use of metal; ivory harpoons have 
apparently been occasionally copied in 
copper, or possibly bronze, but such things 
as adzes of this material are very rare, and 
the number of them can be reckoned on 
the fingers of one hand. 

It only needs attention to be directed 
to the fact for one to be immediately 
impressed with the idea that the pre- 
historic people, while being exceedingly 
good judges of shape, as seen in their 
vases and knives, lacked, however, the 


FIG. 12.—A NECKLACE. 


Made of pieces of shell, and one of the many in which the beads have been kept 
in their original arrangement by the patient care of Professor Petrie. 


artistic power necessary to catch the form 
of natural objects which they made bold 


to represent. This is shown in the 
decoration on vases and in the paintings 





Fic. 13. 
TWO 


Fic. 14. 


IVORY SPOONS. 
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copied 
from the 
walls of 
a pre- 
historic 
tomb at 
Hierako- 
nopolis 
by Mr. 
Fr. WO. 
Green. 
-: 
drawings 
ofhuman 
figures 
are often 
of the 
class that 
a school- 
boy 
would 
make 
upon his 
slate, 
while the 
other 
animals 
are but 
little 
better, as 





seen in the Illustration (Fig. 15). To 
digress for a moment to explain this 


portion of 
the fresco 
here pro- 
duced. Be- 
tween the 
ends of what 
are seen to 
be boats in 
the complete 
picture, are 
anumber 
of animals 
circling 
round a 
leg-trap, 
while a 
hunter not 
far off is 
despatching 
another 
creature 


whose legs are tied together. 


Under 


these circumstances, we might not, per- 
haps, gain even so much idea as we do 


of the characters 
of the people, from 
their dolls or 
carved human 
figures. We will 
not consider here 
in any detail the 
models of abnor- 
mally thick- 
thighed people 
now only repre- 
sented in the South 
of Africa (eg. 
Hottentots), but 
formerly distri- 
buted even over 
Europe, and 
probably repre- 
senting older in- 
habitants of the 
country than the 
race we are 
specially consider- 
ing. One “New 
Race” doll of 
vegetable paste 
(Fig. 16) shows 
that the head 


FIG. 16.—A “DOLL” 
OF VEGETABLE PASTE, 


Showing the wig. 


modelled _ bald, 


and the wig put on afterwards, which 


FIG. 15.—PART OF A FRESCO. 


From the walls of a tomb at Hierakonopoli's. 


points to 
the custom 
of shaving 
the head 
practised by 
the Egyp- 
tians having 
been fol- 
lowed even 
in those 
early days. 
One well- 
carved and 
elegant 
female figure 
(Fig. 19), of 
which we 
show the 
back view, 
has, unfor- 
tunately, lost 
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its face, but shows long pendent breasts. 
Other figures are more or less grotesque 
(Fig. 17), while 
Fig. 18 is of 
lead. 

A very large 
number of skele- 
tons were care- 
fully packed up 
and brought to 
University Col- 
lege, London, 
where they were 
studied in great 
detail by Mr. 
Ernest Warren. 
According to the 
measurements, the 
stature of the pre- 
historic people 
was not unlike 
that of the French, 
generally speak- 
ing; but while 
the female skele- 
tons are the most 
variable in the 
latter, the reverse 
held good in the case of the former. 
The facets on the bones of the ankle- 
joint of such savages as are addicted 
to squatting are present in the “ New 
Race,” and the members of it must have 
indulged in the habit. A monkey-like 
character in the form of a notch in the 
sacrum was looked for, but, on the other 
hand, was not found. In the proportion 
of the limbs there is some likeness to the 
negro, but the spine and shoulder girdle 
are of European type. 

The skull is not of the round form, but 
particularly long, with a “very upright pro- 
file” ; its smallness denotes a hot climate as 
the source of the race; the nose was short 
and prominently aquiline, but not broad. 


FIG. 17.—AN IVORY 
** DOLL.” 
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There seems to be but little doubt but that 
this hardy and vigorous people, to use 
Professor Petrie’s words when asked for his 
present opinion upon them, are one with the 
rest of the North African population, and 
dwelt on the coast and oases. Probably the 
latter were their main connection with Egypt, 
as they have not 

been traced in Mid 

or Lower Egypt. 


We are indebted 
to the kindness of 
Professor Petrie for 
permission to take 
the majority of the 
photographs _illus- 
trating this article, 
while that of the 
slate palettes is 


FIG. 18.—A LEADEN 
“ DOLL.” 


from one of his 
own negatives. To 
Mr. Randolph 
Berens’ courtesy we 
owe Fig. 3. Lastly, 
the photographs of 
the flint knives and 
lance heads were 
taken from speci- 
mens in the fine 
collection given to 
Eton College Mu- 
seum by Major 
W. J. Myers. 





FIG. 19.—A FEMALE 
FIGURE. 
Carved in ivory and show- 
ing real artistic merit. 





My heart’s in the Highlands; my 
heart is not here— 
My heart’s in the Highlands 


a-chasing the deer, 





A-chasing the wild deer and 


following the roe, 


My heart’s in the Highlands 


wherever I go. 








THE HISTORY OF 


THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 


By IMPERIALIST. 





FTER nearly a hundred years of 
British rule, South Africa is not 
only divided against herself, with the 
canker of disloyalty eating at. her heart, 
but a source of 
serious weak- 
ness to. the 
Empire as a 
whole. The 
blame must be 
laid, not at the 
door of English 
colonists, who 
have achieved 
as much in 
South Africa as 
elsewhere, but 
at the door of 
the Home 
,overnment, 
whose vacilla- 
tion can be 
traced in blood 
and race hatred 
from Simon’s 
Bay to Johan- 
nesburg. In 
vther colonies, 
Downing 
Street, as a : 
factor in the : 
political situa- 
tion, disap- 
peared with the inauguration of responsible 
government; in South Africa, owing to 
the various ‘“‘ treks” of the Boers and the 
overwhelming number of natives, it did 
nothing of the kind. Had Ministers 
been animated by the spirit which ani- 
mates them now, this would have been 
a distinct advantage. Unfortunately for 
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the Empire, their Colonial policy was 
swayed by the principle that colonies are 
a source of weakness rather than of 
strength to the Mother Country, and that 
England would 
be richer and 
greater without 
them. Thus 
they came to be 
regarded 
merely as 
counters in the 
political game 
played at West- 
minster. The 
destinies of 
Canada and 
Australasia 
were guided by 
statesmen who 
worked towards 
the ideal of 
Anglo - Saxon 
unity: hence 
they are to-day 
pillars of 
England’s Im- 
perial might. 
The destinies 
of South Africa 
were guided by 
Colonial Secre- 
taries with more 
or less pronounced views on separation: 
hence she is a continual thorn in the 
flesh of the Mother Country. It is the 
price she pays for two generations of 
Little Englandism. 

For the Transvaal Question, so far from 
being a growth of yesterday, is more 
than sixty years old. Its genesis was the 
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‘* Great Trek” of the Boers between 1833 
and 1837, since when it has, by slow 
stages, developed to its present pro- 
portions. To lay all the blame on the 
Transvaal is as false to history as to lay 
all the blame on England. The Boers 
were, no doubt, badly treated over the 
Emancipation Question ; they were given 
to understand that England claimed no 
sovereignty beyond the Vaal River, in 
spite of which she annexed Natal, acquired 
the Diamond Fields, and acted on the 
principle that once a British subject 
always a_ British subject: in spite 
of the Sand River Convention, she 
annexed the Transvaal. On the other 
hand, she has never deliberately wronged 
the Boers. Her mistakes have always 
been the result of her lack of a policy, and 
her inveterate habit of refusing to listen 
to the man on the spot. Even the annex- 
ation of the Transvaal was dictated, not 
by a desire to increase her territory, but to 
save the Boers from bankruptcy, and a 
white people from being annihilated by 
the victorious Sekukuni. Unfortunately, 


weakness is as fruitful of evil in political 


affairs as it is in private life. In this way 
England lost two golden chances of settling 
the Boer Question for ever. In 1859, Sir 
George Grey pressed on the Home 
Ministry the desirability of a South 
African Confederation, for which the 
Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal were all ripe. His pro- 
posal was rejected with scorn, and 
he himself recalled, as every other 
Governor who understood South Africa 
was recalled before him. Had his policy 
been carried out, the various territories 
south of the Zambesi would to-day be as 
united as Canada, and the Uitlanders’ 
grievances have no existence. In 1881 the 
Convention of Pretoria was signed. Now, 
while there may be’a difference of opinion 
as to the wisdom of the retrocession itself, 
there can be none as to the circumstances 
attending it. In spite of the passionate 
protests of Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Sir Owen Lanyon, and every 
other whose opinion carried weight, the 
Government came to terms with the 
Boers before the disgrace of Majuba 
Hill was wiped out. In other words, 


‘Boers know it. 
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Ministers treated with rebels in arms 
against the Queen and_ red - handed 
with the blood of Englishmen, slain in 
warfare or by the blackest treachery. By 
so doing they sowed the seed of race 
hatred, which has grown and flourished on 
the soil of contempt until it is so rank 
that nothing but the flame of war can 
sweep it away. For the Boers hate us 
because they despise us, and they despise 
us because they are absolutely convinced 
we gave them back their country for no 
other reason than that we were too weak 
and cowardly to stand up against them. 
Magnanimity is a new word even in 
English political affairs—the only word 
which corresponds to it in Dutch is fear. 

Excuse may, however, be found for the 
time chosen to negotiate the Convention 
of Pretoria, but none can be found for 
the document itself. So far as the Trans- 
vaal was concerned, its provisions were 
expressed with admirable clearness and 
precision. On England was bestowed 
the pretentious and ambiguous title of 
suzerain. The claims of English subjects 
to consideration were passed over, the 
Republic having been established “ on 
the understanding that all its white 
inhabitants were to enjoy equal rights 
and privileges,” a blunder so humilia- 
ting that it is surprising Mr. Chamberlain 
permits himself to advance it as an 
argument in support of the British case. 
“Understandings” are valid neither in 
international nor in civil law, and the 
In the suzerainty and 
omission to safeguard British interests in 
the Convention of Pretoria is to be found 
the origin of the present state of things in 
South Africa, the second being used as 
a lever to get rid of the first. With 
singular ability President Kruger has 
founded his policy on the contempt and 
jealousy felt by his burghers for a people 
they regard as a defeated enemy, and the 
false position in which Great Britain has 
been placed by the lack of foresight dis- 
played by her statesmen. 

The question on which the struggle is 
being fought is the suzerainty. The Boers 
dislike the word, not as a word, but as a 
symbol. Believing, as they do, that they 
won their independence in fair fight, their 
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attitude is, perhaps, natural. At all events, 
from the moment the ink on the Conven- 
tion of Pretoria was dry, they have steadily 
worked towards the recognition of their 
little State as sovereign and international. 
Their first successful move was the omis- 
sion of the word suzerainty from the Con- 
vention of London, which was negotiated 
in 1884. With the discovery of gold on 
the Rand, and the consequent influx of 
English settlers, President Kruger saw the 


Paul Kruger. 
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mines and railway construction except by 
way of Delagoa Bay. All private schools 
have been suppressed, so that the children 
of English subjects are compelled to learn 
Dutch in the State schools, which are 
mainly supported by money wrung 
from the Rand. These are grievances. 
The petty annoyances which the Uit- 
landers suffer are legion. They are 


insulted in the streets; they have no 
redress against the outrages of an ignorant 


SIGNING THE TERMS OF PEACE WITH THE BOERS AT O’NEIL’S FARM, NEAR PROSPECT CAMP, 


MARCH 21, 


means by which he could exert pressure on 
England until she gave him his heart's 
desire; and but for the appearance of 
Mr. Rhodes on the political stage of South 
Africa, he might have succeeded. One by 
one the guarantees for public safety have 
disappeared. The High Court of Justice, 
by arbitrary acts of the Raad, has become 
the tool of the executive ; the lower courts 
arecorruptandignorant. Huge monopolies, 
the most oppressive of which is the dyna- 
mite monopoly, are crushing the life out of 
trade. Every effort is made to check the 
Stream of native labour flowing to the 


1881. 


and overbearing police; the use of Dutch 
in the courts of justice and in all official 
business is a continual source of irri- 
tation ; to sell liquor to a native is against 
the law, yet it is almost impossible to 
secure a conviction against a Boer—the 
Press and free speech are gagged. To 
crown all, life is not secure, as the cruel 
murders of Edgar and Mrs. Appelbe prove 
beyond question. We have only to con- 
ceive such a state of things in England to 
understand the daily shame and humilia- 
tion of our fellow - subjects in the 
Transvaal. 
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For it must be remembered that it is tothe 
Uitlandersthe Transvaal owesits prosperity. 
They are in a majority, they pay five-sixths 
of the national revenue, and they repre- 
sent the intelligence, wealth, and energy 
of the population. Yet they are abso- 
lutely denied all voice in municipal affairs, 
as well as in the government of the 
Republic as a whole. That Britons would 
tamely submit to be treated as an inferior 
race was hardly to be expected, particularly 
in a new country which was once British 
territory, and raided from the Kaffirs within 
the memory of old identities. Hence the 
discontent in Johannesburg, even before the 
Jameson Raid, more than once threatened 
the peace of South Africa. In 1894 
President Kruger attempted to commandeer 
British subjects for the defence of a Re- 
public in which they were denied all civil 
rights, but an ultimatum from the Home 
Government induced him to climb down. 
The same thing happened in 1895, when 
he closed the drifts, and yet again in 1897, 
when he was obliged to withdraw his 
Aliens Bill. The Jameson Raid was 


merely the breaking out of a festering 


political sore, which President Kruger 
could cure bya word. But this word he 
will not speak. Since the Convention of 
1884 was signed he has never yielded a 
single point except to force. Before the 
raid a deputation from the National Union 
of Johannesburg approached him on the 
subject of their grievances, when he told 
them that he would give them nothing; 
if they wanted rights they must fight for 
them. 

In the spring the Uitlanders sent a 
petition to the Queen praying her, as the 
paramount Power, to secure for them the 
justice and equality guaranteed to them 
by the understanding on which the Con- 
vention of Pretoria wests. Before it was 
received, the President of the Orange Free 
State proposed a meeting between Presi- 
dent Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner, which 
took place at Bloemfontein. Unfor- 
tunately, it came to an abrupt termin- 
ation because the Boer President attempted 
to begin an interminable discussion on 
all the points at issue between the Trans- 
vaal and this country, whereas all 
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that was required was a basis for 
settlement, which Sir Alfred Milner 
demanded in a seven years’ franchise, 
with immediate representation for the 
Uitlanders. His proposal was rejected, 
and an alternative scheme, so complicated 
that no one could make anything of it, 
was offered instead. As a matter of fact, 
it ‘took away with the one hand what it 
gave with the other.” Since the failure of 
the Bloemfontein Conference, the situation 
has been growing steadily worse. The 
Transvaal has put obstacles in the way of 
every proposal made by Mr. Chamberlain. 
It persists in denying the suzerainty. It 
addresses England as though the two 
Powers were, in an international sense, 
equal. It has conceded nothing. It has 
taken refuge in a cloud of evasions and 
subtleties ; it has shuffled and bluffed; it 
has done anything and everything but 
show a desire to come to terms. It 
has done its utmost to induce England to 
agree to arbitration and to abandon the 
suzerainty for a franchise which would be 
rendered inoperative the day after it became 
law. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain proposed 
a five years’ franchise, which would give 
the Rand about a quarter of the seats in 
the Raad, and the equality of Dutch and 
English as it is in the Cape Colony—a 
proposal so moderate that its rejection by 
the Boers is a clear proof, if any were 
wanted, that they have no desire for a 
permanent settlement. What they want 
is complete independence, which is incom- 
patible with British supremacy in South 
Africa. So that it comes to this: the 
Uitlanders, after fifteen years of ineffective 
diplomacy, are in worse case than they 
were the day the Convention of Pretoria 
was signed. 

Things have come to such a pass now that 
only vigorous action can clear the air. With 
the conditions which existed before 1881 
restored in South Africa, all the miserable 
unrest of the past twenty years will dis- 
appear, the dream of a Dutch Confedera- 
tion fall to the ground, and the two races 
resume the harmonious relations of a 
decade ago in Cape Colony. But the 
settlement must be complete. The day of 
the Convention of Pretoria is past. 





SIR ALFRED MILNER. 


By AFRICANUS. 


Author of *‘ The Transvaal Boers: A Historical Sketch.” 








IR ALFRED MILNER is not a 
Scotchman, although, as was said of 
Shakspere, “ his great abeelity micht weel 
warrant the assumption.” He is almost 
the first representative of a type which 
will more and more, in years to come, 
administer the affairs of the Empire—an 
Englishman of the “ professional classes,” 
trained at one of the great Universities 
to think clearly, and gradually em- 
powered, by a varied experience of 
life, to act decisively. One of the most 
remarkable facts in his life is that he 


seemed, at the threshold, to make experi- 
ment in several diverse callings before 


settling down to his life-work. He has 
stood upon the first step of several ladders, 
to use a homely metaphor, and for long 
it must have been a matter of doubt to 
himself which he would scale. 

One of the greatest merits of the great 
Master of Balliol was that he encouraged 
his “young men” to enter the public 
service. Dr. Jowett, one may well be- 
lieve, found in his Thucydides and his 
Plato a lesson for the present day. He 
contrived, at any rate, to give to young 
Englishmen something of the best public 
spirit of Greece. And some such exhort- 
ation was sorely needed. It cannot be 
denied that, until quite recently, the public 
service was considered ‘“‘not good enough” 
for young men of ability, except in the case 
of those whom family influence embarked 
in diplomacy, or natural predilection 
enrolled in the Army. We have changed 
very much in the last thirty years, and 
the public service, in various forms, now 
attracts a very large proportion of the 
highest honours men at Oxford and 
Cambridge. There is something in the 


English character which loathes the idea 
of ‘‘ bureaucracy,” an _ intense indi- 
viduality which, while it has con- 
tributed much to the national greatness, 
has been at the same time responsible 
for that “absence of ideas” which 
Matthew Arnold deplored. The English- 
man is not content, like the Frenchman, 
to become a “fonctionnaire.” Further, 
the prizes of public life are of necessity, 
in an age of democracy, given to men who 
have made a name or a fortune in some 
individual pursuit. We recruit our peerage 
from brewers, and our Cabinets from 
manufacturers. The. abstinence from 
party conflict necessarily enforced upon 
civil servants keeps them in obscurity. 
As for Colonial Governors, they have 
been, as a rule, selected from peers (such 
as Lord Harris), diplomatists (as Lord 
Dufferin), or soldiers (as Lord Rosmead). 
One Indian civil servant, Sir Bartle Frere, 
was chosen to become one of the greatest 
and most misjudged of High Com- 
missioners. But an appointment like that 
of Sir Alfred Milner is a new departure. 
Milner, of Balliol, had a brilliant career 
in the schools at Oxford, and—a much 
rarer fate—managed to impress his con- 
temporaries with an idea of his future 
eminence. Nothing is less usual than for a 
man great in action to have been recog- 
nised as a “coming man” by his Uni- 
versity friends. Poets, and writers generally, 
can sometimes make their influence felt 
in their undergraduate days. But how 
can an undergraduate guess that his friend 
possesses the germ of those peculiar 
indefinable qualities that make for supe- 
riority in the world of affairs: Yet any- 
one who talks with Sir Alfred Milner 
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to-day feels ina moment that he is speaking 
to no ordinary man. I know no one 
except Mr. Cecil Rhodes who so impresses 
the casual stranger. But the impression 
is very different: Mr. Rhodes conveys an 
idea of what one might almost call brute 
force (though he is absolutely devoid of 
‘“‘ brutality”), while Sir Alfred Milner 
somehow carries with him an atmo- 
sphere of power, moral as well as 
intellectual—to adapt Mr. Kruger’s 
famous phrase. And this idea is given 
unconsciously: there is not an iota 
of that priggishness which is sometimes 
the defect of a great Balliol man’s qualities. 
Perhaps, after all, perfect courtesy is his 
strongest outward characteristic. And it is 
rare for an Englishman to be perfectly 
courteous without casting some shadow of 
insincerity. His manner is genial, but 
there is something of melancholy when his 
face is in repose. Here, one thinks, is a 


man who knows that the way of duty.is not 
the path of comfort, and who therefore can 
be indifferent to the murmurings of the 


crowd. 

The tirpamedia — the “ versatility ” in 
which as a nation we are lacking, is often, 
it must be confessed, a sign of instability. 
And it is curious that Sir Alfred Milner 
made at least one false start. His Oxford 
successes led to a Fellowship at New 
College, but he was not born to live the 
life of a college tutor. . He was called to 
the Bar, but it is doubtful whether he 
desired forensic success. There is a 
certain coarseness of fibre in all great 
advocates which he does not possess. 
And then he played with journalism, 
writing for the Pall Mall Gazette. Journal- 
ism is a dangerous training for a 
statesman, but at least it teaches a 
young man to apply his mind quickly to 
current problems, and to absorb facts. 
The danger is that the rush of facts will 
eliminate ideas. Mr. Milner made one 
attempt upon a constituency in the Liberal 
interest, and, fortunately, was unsuccessful. 
It is impossible to imagine him in the 
House of Commons. He is a man of ideas 
and not of “programmes.” Finally, he 
became private secretary to Mr. Goschen, 
a statesman quick to recognise merit, 
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zealous for the true interests of his friends, 
and, while endowed by his own brilliant 
career at Oxford with sympathy for young 
men of intellectual force, a very practical 
man of affairs, with an extraordinary gift 
of seeing complicated facts in a scientific 
way. To his training with Mr. Goschen 
one. may well believe that Sir Alfred 
Milner owes his career. His chance came 
when he was sent to Egypt to work at 
finance under the auspices of Lord Cromer. 
Here he was able to see with his own 
eye the facts that underlie all political 
questions. Egypt is perhaps the best 
training-ground that our Empire affords— 
and yet it is no part of our Empire. 
In Egypt the British official learns 
how to recognise that, while perfec- 
tion is unattainable, it is possible to 
proceed cheerfully in doing the best that 
can be done. But what Egypt really is 
could not be understood until Mr. Milner 
published his book, “‘ England in Egypt.” 
Then, for the first time, Englishmen 
learned that a country associated in their 
minds with the greatest national disgrace 
of the century was becoming the country 
in which their sons were doing, perhaps, 
the best work that has ever fallen to the 
destiny of England. Reading between 
the lines of his book—surely the clearest 
book ever written on an obscure subject— 
one learns what Egypt meant to Milner. 
After a brief tenure of the post of 
Chairman of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, Sir Alfred Milner was sent in 
the year of Jubilee to South Africa. Very 
few people realise the nature of a 
High Commissioner’s duties. To begin, 
he is Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, constitutional sovereign of a 
responsible colony, bound by the fleet- 
ing policy of Colonial Ministries. Then, 
as High Commissioner, he is supreme 
ruler of a great native population in 
Basutoland and the Bechuana Pro- 
tectorate, governing semi - independent 
native chiefs by means of his local Com- 
missioners. Again, he” has supreme 
authority over the territories of the 
Chartered Company, but no direct share 
in the administration. A chartered com- 
pany is not always a satisfactory servant. 
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Then over Natal, a self-governing colony, 
with the native annexes of Zululand and 
Amatongaland, he has, in the last resort, 
a somewhat shadowy control. Finally, he 
controls the diplomatic relations of the 
Imperial’ Government with the South 
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African Republic and the Orange Free 
State. 

It is obvious that it is not easy to be at 
once an autocrat, an ambassador, and a 


constitutional ruler. South Africa is so 
essentially one country—a country where 
British and Dutch rule an enormous 
“ Kaffir” population—that Cape Ministers 
(particularly since Mr. Rhodes was allowed 
to combine in his own person the offices of 
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Cape Premier and Directorof the Chartered 
Company) are keenly interested in matters 
outside the political boundaries of Cape 
Colony. It was Lord Rosmead’s great 
defect that he allowed himself to be too 
much influenced in his duties as High 


COMMISSIONER FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


Commissioner by the counsels 
politicians. 

The two positions—Governor and High 
Commissioner—are incompatible except 
in the hands of a man of genius. Cape 
Colony owns large native territories— 
Transkei and Southern Bechuanaland— 
and its Governor may have to assent to 
a native policy within those territories 
which he must refuse to apply to the 


of Cape 
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Imperial Protectorates. Moreover, mem- 
bers of the Cape Parliament are in some 
cases very closely connected with the 
Volksraads of the two Republics, and a 
Cape Ministry can, if it chooses, pass 
“resolutions” which make the High 
Commissioners diplomatic task more 
difficult. 


The system which we still maintain in 
South Africa broke down in India, where 
impossible to keep the 


it was found 
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at a critical time. It is not his fault that 
the times are now more critical. The 
Jameson Raid had at once shaken the 
loyalty of the Cape Dutch and confirmed 
the obstinacy of President Kruger. It 
was difficult for the new High Com- 
missioner to suppress Dutch disloyalty 
where it existed without appearing to 
identify himself with the discredited 
Raiders, Mr. Rhodes and his satellites. 
Yet this difficulty has been overcome. 
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offices of Governor of Bengal and 
Governor-General of India in the same 
hands. And there was no independent 
Parliament in Bengal. Some day the 
Cape must, like Natal, have its own imme- 
diate Governor, and the High Commis- 
sioner will be the supreme head of a 
Dominion of South Africa. 
state of things is much as if the 
Lieutenant - Governor of Quebec were 
also Governor-General of the Canadian 
Dominion. 

Sir Alfred Milner went to South Africa 


The present 


And now he stands firm in the affec- 
tions of his South African citizens, 
exposed to the ignorant criticisms of 
party hacks in England. 

But Sir Alfred Milner can afford to dis- 
regard such criticisms. He commands the 
confidence of the Empire, and he will do 
the work that lies before him. And it is 
impossible to believe that his present 
High Commissionership is tobe the 
crown of his career. For such a man 
there are other fields when his work in 
Africa has been done 
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“HE history of Paul Kruger, it has 
‘| been well said, is the history of the 
South African Republic. Born in the year 
1825, in the Colesberg division of the 
Cape Colony, he was a motherless lad 
not much over ten years of age when he 
went forth into the wilderness with one 
of the parties of emigrant farmers who 
found it impossible to continue living 
under British rule. At a distance of more 


than sixty years it is possible to discuss 
with some degree of impartiality the causes 
that led up to the remarkable movement 


into the interior of South Africa which is 
now universally spoken of as “‘the Great 
Trek.” That those causes have at times 
been misrepresented there can be no 
doubt, and it is only by turning to such a 
careful and judicious authority as Dr. Theal 
that a proper conception can be formed of 
the whole circumstances. It is enough to 
say that, examined in the light of the facts 
which Dr. Theal has collected in his valu- 
able “‘ History of South Africa,” the causes 
that led to ‘‘ the Great Trek,” when scores 
of Dutch families left their farms in the 
Cape Colony and crossed the Orange 
River into what was then an unknown 
wilderness, were not such as reflected 
discredit upon themselves. On the other 
hand, an examination of these causes leaves 
room for regret that the British Adminis- 
tration then established at the Cape did 
not take more pains to understand those 
with whom it had to deal. This kind of 
regret applies to the case of the “emigrant 
farmers” just as it applies to the case of 
the “Pilgrim Fathers” who laid the 
foundations of civilisation on the other 
side of the Atlantic. And just as their 
pilgrimage led to the building up of 


“ South Africa As It Iz,” etc., ete. 


civilisation in New England, so the emi- 
gration of the Dutch farmers from the 
Cape Colony led to the laying of the 
foundations of civilisation in the greater 
part of what is to-day known as South 
Africa. 

As much as this, which is hardly now a 
matter of political controversy, may be 
admitted. Coming back to the lad of ten, 
who in 1836 set out on the perilous pil- 
grimage, and who was destined sixty years 
later to occupy so remarkable a position 
before the world, we find him a member of 
a family which had for some generations 
held a leading position among the Cape 
settlers. Like many of the founders of 
Dutch families in South Africa, the original 
ancestor, so far as South Africa is con- 
cerned, of the President of the Transvaal 
went to the Cape in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company. Jacob 
Kruger, the son of Frans Kruger (whose 
name in his will was spelt ‘“‘Cruger”), was 
born in Berlin in the year 1686; and his 
widowed mother, whose maiden name was 
Hartwigs, was still living at Sadenbeck, in 
the Potsdam district, in 1720. It was in 
1713 that Jacob Kruger took service with the 
Dutch East India Company, in what capacity 
does not appear. It seems, however, to 
have been the policy of the Company to 
attract into its service capable men irre- 
spective of nationality—France, Portugal, 
Holland, Germany, and even Scotland, 
contributing towards the consolidation of 
the little colony under the shadow of 
Table Mountain—a colony regarded by the 
Dutch then, as it has been regarded by the 
English since, as forming a convenient 
half-way house on the route to India. 

Four years after the arrival of Jacob 
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Kruger at the Cape, he married, and a year 
later—that is, in 1718—he successfully 
claimed from the Company the right of 
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burghership and a grant of land. Five 
sons and three daughters were born to 
Jacob Kruger, and of these Hendrik, the 
sixth child and fourth son, married into the 
Cloete family, still one of the oldest and 
best-known families in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Town. Hendrik’s eldest son, 
Johannes Jacob, born in 1748, had an eldest 
son, Hendrik, whose second son, Casper 
Jan Hendrik, born in:1796, married one of 
the Steyn family (to which the President of 
the Free State belongs), and became, in 
1825, the father of Stephanus Johannes 
Paulus Kruger. Some time before the 
close of last century the several families 
of Kruger were living far away from Cape 
Town, in what was then the extreme 
north-easterly district, of the colony, 
where, according to existing records, they 
occupied a position of considerable social 
and political importance. Three families 


of Kruger were included in the second 
party of ‘‘ Voortrekkers,” consisting of 
farmers from the Tarka and Colesberg 
districts of the Cape Colony,-who, in 1836, 
made a start into the wilderness under 


the leadership of Commandant Andries 
Hendrik 


Potgieter. Proceeding more 
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cautiously than the Triechard party, 
which preceded them, and which had 
hurried on towards the semi - tropical 
regions that now form the north-eastern 
districts of the Transvaal, the Potgieter 
party were more disposed to study the 
resources of the table-land which is now 
known as the Free State. Here, in return 
for a grant of land, they formed an alliance 
with the chief Makwana, who saw in these 
newcomers valuable allies against the 
oppression of the great chief of the 
Matabele, Mosilikatze, by whom the whole 
country had recently been laid waste, and 
whose headquarters were then not far 
from the modern town of Zeerust, in the 
western part of the Transvaal. In their 
ignorance of the paramountcy claimed 
by Mosilikatze, the new settlers took 
no trouble to secure his goodwill. 
The consequence of this neglect was 
speedily felt in the massacre by the 
Matabele of two entire hunting-parties, 
while another detachment of the emi- 
grants, including, there is reason to 
believe, the boy Paul Kruger, only suc- 
ceeded in repulsing a Matabele attack 
after six hours’ hard fighting. A still 
more desperate conflict occurred shortly 
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afterwards at a spot now known as 
Vechtkop, situated between the Rhenoster 
and Wilge Rivers in the Free State. Ip 
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this conflict five thousand Matabele vainly 
endeavoured to storm a laager defended 
by less than fifty grown men, who were 
valiantly assisted by the boys and women. 
The Matabele eventually withdrew, having 
lost heavily, but in withdrawing drove off 
all the flocks and herds of the farmers, 
who would have been reduced to desperate 
straits but for the timely arrival of another 
party of emigrants under Mr. Gerrit Maritz, 
one of the original founders of Natal. 
Amid such stormy and perilous con- 
ditions was the State founded which is to- 
day the centre of so much attention. It 
was not, however, till the year 1852 that, 
by virtue of the treaty known as the Sand 
River Convention, the South African 
Republic was definitely recognised as an 
independent State. Prior to that date 
unfortunate personal rivalries between the 
different leaders of the emigrant farmers 
had arisen, and though these had in a 
measure been reconciled, a sense of 
division remained, which led to further 
difficulties. Paul Kruger, who had already 
filled minor positions of authority with 
credit, attached himself to the leader- 
ship of Commandant - General M. W. 
Pretorius, son of one of the most noted 
of the ‘‘ Voortrekkers,” whose support was 
drawn chiefly from those families who 
had settled in the western portion of the 
Republic. Opposed to the Pretorius party 
was the Schoeman party, occupying the 
eastern and north-eastern districts. Trouble 
also arose. with the Free State, and pro- 
ceeded, indeed, so far that at one time 
there was serious danger of a collision 
between the burghers of the two States. 
For several years internal divisions con- 
tinued to disturb the peace of the Trans- 
vaal, the Schoeman party always trying to 
establish itself against the burghers who 
preferred to follow the lead of Pretorius. 
It was not until more than one action 
had been fought that at last, in 1864, 
Pretorius being elected President by 
a large majority, peace was_ restored. 
During these disturbed times Paul 
Kruger, who had risen to the rank 
of Commandant - General, had several 
times distinguished himself, not only by 
his determined action in the cause of 
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order, but also by his suppression of a 
formidable native rebellion. He had, 
indeed, obtained such a leading position 
that, on the retirement of Mr. Pretorius 
from the Presidency, Paul Kruger might 
well have been regarded as his natural 
successor. Owing, however, to the 
pressure of considerations which seemed 
important at the moment, he was passed 
over, and a successor to Mr. Pretorius 


A TYPICAL BOER. 


was found in Mr. Thomas Francois 
Burgers, a Dutch clergyman of advanced 
theological views, who had been pro- 
minently before the public in the Cape 
Colony in an appeal against a suspension 
for heresy. 

This election, which took place in 1872, 
proved unfortunate for the Transvaal; it 
is, indeed, difficult to understand how the 
strict and orthodox Calvinists of the South 
African Republic were led to give their 
support to one whose chief claim to 
notoriety rested on a suspicion of heresy. 
Mr. Burgers was a clever man, no doubt, 
but he was a man devoid either of balance 
or political capacity. Being full of 
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progressive ideas, he formed great schemes 
for the future, while managing to lose all 
touch with the affairs of the present. That 
in 1876 and 1877 he played, either through 
weakness or of set purpose, into the hands 
of the annexationists, there can be no 
doubt. A stronger man would not have 
afforded the opening given by Mr. Burgers 
for the act of annexation, and in all 
probability 

much 
quent confu- 
sion and heart- 
burning would 
have 
saved. It was 
from this mo- 
ment that Paul 
Kruger, 
had 
elected 
President of 
the Republic 
in 1876, came 
first into notice 
outside the 
boundaries of 
the Transvaal. 
In 1877 he 
visited 
England in 
company with 
Dr. Jorissen, 
then State 
Attorney and 
now one of the 
Judges of the 
Republic, in 
order to repre- 
sent to Lord 
Carnarvon the 
views of the 
burghers, which werg really, as it then 
appeared, antagonistic to the annexation. 
The mission, as is well known, was unsuc- 
cessful. The two delegates were civilly 
treated, but informed that the act of 
annexation was irrevocable. In 1878, 
Mr. Kruger again visited England, this 
time having for his colleague General 
Piet Joubert, only to find Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach as unyielding as Lord 
Carnarvon. In 1879, although in the 


subse- 


been 


who 
been 
Vice- 
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meantime the disasters of the Zulu War 
had seriously shaken the Confederation 
programme advocated by Sir Bartle Frere, 
there seemed to be considerable risk, if 
the Cape Parliament agreed to a Confeder- 
ation policy, of the Transvaal being 
included in the Confederation by some 
Order in Council, and thus more hope- 
lessly than ever bound, from the Boer 
point of view, 
to British do- 
mination. Mr. 
Kruger’s 
efforts were ac- 
cordingly 
directed to the 
winning over 
to anti - Con- 
federation 
views of 
enough 
members of 
the Cape Par- 
liament to 
defeat the 
Confederation 
policy—a task 
in which he 
was successful. 
And, from his 
own point of 
view, his action 
was certainly 
justified. 

With the ad- 
vent of Mr. 
Gladstone’s 
Ministry to 
office in 1880, 
the hopes of 
the Republican 
party in: the 

They imagined 
that the the great 
Liberal leader, while he was out of 
office, would be followed by a restora- 
tion of Transvaal independence as 
soon as the Beaconsfield Ministry had 
resigned. They were sorely disappointed 
at finding that it is one thing to express 
sympathy when out of office, and quite 
another thing to give practical effect to 
that sympathy when in office. If the 


Transvaal 


ran high. 
criticisms of 
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promises made at the time of the annexa- 
tion had been carried out, possibly the 
burghers might have settled down under 
British rule. The annexation promises 
were not carried out, and all the world 
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the counsels of the Transvaal burghers. 
The more recent events of Paul Kruger’s 
life are so well known that it is hardly 
necessary to touch upon them. The 


services he rendered to his own people 
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knows what followed. As regards the 
part personally played by Mr. Kruger in 
the events of the War of Independence 
and in the negotiations that followed, it 
is enough to say that those who were 
acting on the British side fully recognised 
in him the commanding spirit in 


in connection with the struggle for 
independence, and again in connection 
with the substitution of the London Con- 
vention in place of that negotiated at 
Pretoria, gave him an ascendancy in the 
Transvaal which he has never lost; for, 
although in the Presidential election of 
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1893 General Joubert seemed to run him 
somewhat close, that election largely 
turned upon a dispute between the two 
branches of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
As soon as any serious difficulty arises, the 
burghers, as was shown at the Presidential 
election last year, come back to Paul 
Kruger. This continuance of confidence 
through so many, years argues that, at least 
in the eyes of his own countrymen, Paul 
Kruger is worthy of that confidence. To 
those who have had an opportunity of 
forming an opinion of him, apart from 
political prepossessions, he appears a 
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kindly, simple - living man, sincerely 
religious in a way which is now somewhat 
out of fashion, intensely patriotic, pos- 
sessed of immense natural shrewdness, as 
well as of a sense of humour which, in the 
estimation of some, suggests a comparison 
with Abraham Lincoln. That he is capable 
of acts of wide-minded generosity is proved 
by hisaction—action strenuously resisted by 
some of his advisers—in releasing the Jame- 
son prisoners ; whether his policy since that 
act has been up to the level which might 
have been expected has been matter of 
controversy. But it may, at least, be said 
that the difficulties he has had to contend 
with have not been small. 
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Next in importance to Mr. Kruger, as a 
leader in the South African Republic, 
stands Commandant-General Piet Joubert, 
between whom and Mr. Kruger there has 
always been a certain degree of rivalry 
and antagonism. The Jouberts, as might 
be readily guessed, represent one of 
the families of Huguenot refugees who 
found shelter at the Cape towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. The 
General’s father took part in the “‘ Great 
Trek,” but formed one of the party that 
went over the Drakensberg Mountains 
into Natal, where he died. General Piet 
Joubert’s home is in the southern part of 
the Transvaal, not far from the Natal 
border, and no doubt his personal acquaint- 
ance with the country in that direction 
was found very serviceable during the War 
of Independence. As a statesman, how- 
ever, Joubert is far inferior to Kruger, and 
his desire to be regarded as a “ Pro- 
gressive” has more than once laid him 
open to be made use of by Uitlander 
schemers for purposes of their own. The 
large vote he secured in the Presidential 
election of 1893 was owing, as has been 
hinted already, to the fact that the contest 
was really fought on an _ ecclesiastical 
question, Joubert’s adherents belonging to 
the older branch of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, while Mr. Kruger’s supporters 
represented the stricter Calvinists, gener- 
ally spoken of as the ‘‘ Dopper” Church. 
In the election of 1898, Mr. Kruger’s 
ascendancy was as unmistakable as ever. 

Among others engaged in the War of 
Independence, one of the most notable 
was the late Vice-President, Nicolaas 
Smit, who formed one of the deputation 
to Europe that negotiated the London 
Convention in 1884. In the more recent 
conflict, however, with the Jameson 
invaders, active operations were almost 
entirely in the hands of Commandant 
Cronje, to whose singular ability as a 
strategist the speedy and complete defeat 
of the invasion was chiefly due. 

In respect of administrative matters, 
the appointment of Dr. Leyds as diplo- 
matic representative of the Republic in 
Europe has led to the appointment as 
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State Secretary of Mr. F. W. Reitz, at one 
time Chief Justice, and afterwards Presi- 
dent of the Free State. A member of the 
Bar, and a man of sterling 


English 
character and high culture, Mr. Reitz 


is an official who would reflect credit on 
any country. If he has a fault, it is that 
of a bluntness which perhaps does not 
always fit in with the stricter requirements 
of diplomacy. 
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By WILFRID MEYNELL. 


EORGE POMEROY-COLLEY was 
born in Dublin on the first day 
of November 1835. His father, born a 
Pomeroy, took the name of Colley on 
inheriting a part of the property that came 
to him through the marriage of his grand- 
father, Arthur Pomeroy, first Viscount 
Harberton, with 
the daughter of 
Sir Henry Colley, 
of Castle Carbery, 
In 1837, the year 
of the accession 
of the Queen 
whose soldier he 
was to be, little 
George Pomeroy- 
Colley, not yet 
two years old, 
was taken on a 
“grand tour” 
that lasted for six 
years; so that by 
the end of it the 
boy was eight; 
and __— prolonged 
stays in Germany 
and France had 
added two to the 
number of lan- 
guages he could speak. All the same, 
he was glad to be back,again ; particularly 
glad when, after a spell of schooling at 
Cheam, in Surrey, he rejoined his family 
at their old Irish home at Rathangan—its 
garden, its river, its moorland—the very 
dogs and cats, that seemed ‘‘ permanent” 
at last to the travelled child of shifting 
dwelling-places. 
At the age of thirteen, the future General 
left Cheam School and entered the Royal 
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GENERAL SIR GEORGE POMEROY-COLLEY. 
Killed at Majuba Hill, February 27, 1881. 


Military College of Sandhurst, where he 
stayed for three years, leaving it in 1852 
with a brilliant record, to be at once 
gazetted Ensign, without purchase, in the 
znd ‘“Queen’s” Regiment, having its 
dépot at Kinsale, the land of his birth, 
and being then quartered in South Africa, 
ordained to be 
the land of his 
death. Destiny, 
which has been 
driven out of our 
language by more 
commonplace 
words, seems all 
in place where 
Pomeroy - Colley 
has to be written 
about. Did he 
himself not feel 
the inevitable 
when, nearly 
thirty years later, 
he wrote, on the 
eve of Majuba, 
that last letter of 
his to his wife ? 
“IT am going out 
to-night to tryand 
seize the Majuba 
Hill, and leave this behind to tell you how 
very dearly I love you, and what a happiness 
you have been to me. Don’t let all life 
be dark to you if I don’t come back to 
you. It is a strange world of chances”— 
even he, within a few hours of his doom, 
shirked that word destiny and put in a 
lighter phrase—‘“‘ one can only do what 
seems right to one in matters of morals, 
and do what seems best in matters 
of judgment, as a card-player calculates 
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the chances. Good-night, darling. How 
I wish I could believe the stories of 
our meeting again hereafter. Think of 
our happiness together, and our love— 
not a common love, I think—and think 
lovingly and sadly, but not too sadly or 
hopelessly, of your affectionate husband.” 
Not on his own striving, not on his own 
wishing, would follow the facts and the 
faiths of the man, the already dying 
man, who wrote that letter. ‘‘ There 
seems a kind of fatality about my staff,” 
he said—forbidding, in the same breath, 
the arousing of his aide-de-camp and 
brother - in-law, Lieutenant Bruce 
Hamilton. ‘I don’t mean to take him 
to-night. If anything were to happen 
to him it would kill his sister.” Then 
he set out on the moonlight march 
that took him to his catastrophe. 
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But this is to look forward. The making 
of the man who wrote that letter has still 
to be traced; and these were yet the 
early days, the days of sanguine hopes 
and ambitions, when the young soldier 


joined the ‘* Queen’s ”—originally named, 


by the way, from that Portuguese Princess 


who brought to our 
Charles II. as_ her 
marriage dower the 
island of Bombay, 
Britain’s foothold in the 
East. Not all his 
thoughts went to the 
dry routine of military 
discipline. At Shannon 
Bridge, where he was 
stationed in 1854, we 
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SIR GEORGE POMEROY-COLLEY. 


find him liberating himself with liberal 
reading for three or four hours daily, and 
so nearly fulfilling the rule laid down for 
enlightened man by Lord Bacon. ‘I have 
read Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters’ and his 
‘Seven Lamps.’ Ruskin has given me 
twice the pleasure in Nature that I had 
before; has shown me beauties in the 
sky, in the water, in ugly landscapes as 
well as pretty ones, which I had never 
dreamt of before; and when I take a 
stroll now I feel something like the old 
story of Eyes and 
No Eyes.” Then 
came rumours of 
war with Russia, 
that made the 
young __ soldier 
close these de- 
lightful volumes, 
rather regret- 
fully, one sup- 
poses, for he com- 
plains—‘‘ Shut up 
in Shannon 
Bridge, we are 
obliged to take 
everything the 
Times and Jilus- 
trated London 
News say for 
gospel.” Well, 
gospel it was, 
that time, at any 
rate. Birch, a 
dear comrade of 
Pomeroy- Colley, 
was called away 
to the Crimea. ‘‘ We have parted—perhaps 
for ever.” Alas! a few weeks, and the 
‘“‘ perhaps” was turned into certainty. By 
that time Pomeroy-Colley himself was on his 
way to South Africa. It was on his passage 
thither that he wrote some sensitive lines 
as to which subsequent history has added 
new pathos to the words— 
Lord, ere I join the deadly strife 
And battle’s terrors dare, 
First would I render soul and life 
To Thine almighty care. [robed, 
And when grim Death, in smoke-wreaths 
Comes thundering o’er the scene, 


What fear can reach a soldier’s heart 
Whose trust in Thee has been? 
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You cannot write the life, early or late, 
of Pomeroy-Colley without being constantly 
called away to its close. Everything seems 
to lead, seems even to hurry, up to that 
tragic moment when he stood to fall amidst 
the smoke of Majuba heights, deserted by 
his men, but never by his courage; for- 
gotten by Fortune, but less than ever, in 
that hail of Boer bullets, forgetful of his 
faith. Our narrative, too, must hurry on to 
that lastend. Kaffraria, on a first visit, did 
not offer Pomeroy-Colley activities enough 
to keep him from 
sighing for ser- 
vice in the 
Crimea, but in 
vain. Kaffir 
famines and 
Kaffir outbreaks 
had afforded him 
opportunities for 
usefulness before 
he left for China, 
where he assisted 
at the burning of 
the Emperor’s 
Summer Palace 
at Peking, and 
had about £50 
as his share of 
the plunder. 
Another stay in 
South Africa pre- 
ceded a return 
to England, a 
brilliant Staff 
College examin- 
ation, and Staff 
College appointments. Then the Ashanti 
War, in which Wolseley gave him transport 
duties rendered well-nigh impossible by 
the wholesale desertion of carriers, led to 
the offer, made unsuccessfully, of the Gold 
Coast Governorship, and to his acceptance 
of a Colonelcy and Commandership of the 
Bath. To Natal he went with Wolseley 
in 1875 as something of a legislator, 
and made first acquaintance with the 
Transvaal. Later, a short spell at 
Aldershot preceded his appointment as 
Military Secretary to Lord Lytton ; and 
a charming chapter could be written of 
the intimacy between the Governor- 
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General of India and this member of his 
household, now a social as much as a 
military officiai. Bad news from Kabul 
took him in 1878 through the Khyber, and 
he interviewed Cavagnari at Gandamak. 
He had just time to earn his K.C.S.I. 
before he started for Natal to be 
Chief of the Staff to Wolseley. Familiar 
episodes come to mind — the field 
of Isandula, the capture of Cetewayo, 
the recall to India, and the return, after 
all, to South Africa, as Governor, High 
Commissioner, and Commander-in-Chief. 








GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, 


General Colley’s second in command, in 188t. 


Henceforth it is the Boers, the Boers, 


and always the Boers. The story of the 
annexation of the Boer Republic need not 
be retold; nor the story of Laing’s Nek, 
and of Ingogo, where, with insufficient 
forces, Pomeroy-Colley held, or did not 
hold, his own against the Boers, whose 
military talent he respected, and whose 
character, in the main, he admired. 
Then came the night-march to the 
summit of the Majuba Mountain—the 
position that was to give him command, 
as he said in that last letter of his; and as 
Nature herself, and all the laws of tactics, 
rather perhaps than his own brooding 





conviction, seemed to say. From that 
eminence, successfully reached, the 
British force looked down on the camp 
of the enemy below. Then they saw 
a strange sight. Of a sudden all the 
Boer laagers were studded with lights. 
It was the Sabbath morning, and the 
burghers had arisen, preventing the dawn, 
to read their Bibles, to offer their public 
prayers. The British force, as it looked 
down, seemed to hold its foes in the 
hollow of its hand. Tommy Atkins 
shouted down exultantly, ‘‘ Come up here, 
you beggars!” And theycame. As they 
marshalled themselves in groups at the 
base, it could only be to fly, thought 
the British. But no; they began the 
ascent of the apparently impregnable 
height. Under cover of bushes, of rocks, 
and of hollows, they climbed and climbed, 
and the English soldier at the top, if he 
looked over the edge of his high plateau, 
fell back with a bullet that had gone 
straight home, fired by an adversary he 
could not discover. Yet no doubt as to 
the result of an assault was felt until 
that assault suddenly came. The Boers 
had scaled the heights and made an 
inrush before which our soldiery fell 
back. The General, moving towards the 
point whence the fire came, met his retreat- 
ing forces. What happened exactly will 
never be known; but this is said for 
certain, that no order to retire ever crossed 
his set lips. ‘‘Oh, my men, donot run!” It 
was thus, says his friend and biographer, 
Sir William Butler, that he had given, 
twenty years earlier, the last words of a 
Kaffir chief. And now, if Pomeroy-Colley 
had spoken, those words had been his 
own-—‘‘ Oh, my men, do not run!” A few 
lingered about him fora moment. Then 
he was left alone. ‘‘The General,” said a 
corporal, when the story of that dark day’s 
doings came to be told, “never moved 
from where he was when our men retired. 
He stood there trying to rally the 
men, and one of the Boers shot him 
straight in the forehead some time 
after the day was lost.” That was on 
Sunday, Feb. 27, 1881. 
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THREE FAMOUS FIGHTING REGIMENTS. 


By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 





[* you are interested in the present 
crisis in South Africa, you may have 
seen this bald announcement under the 
heading of Military Intelligence: ‘ To- 
day the Gordon Highlanders sailed for 
the Cape.” What does this mean ? 
it mean 
simply and 
only that so 
many 
and so many 
guns have 
been shipped 
for South 
Africa? No; 
it Meansmore 
than that, for 
a régiment is 
more than an 
aggregate of 
men and 
arms. A great 
regiment, like 
a great family, 
has astrength 
from the past. 
Driving it on 
there is the 
power of old 
and _heroical 
traditions; it 
dare not be 
unworthy of 
its high 
originals. 
Noblesse oblige ! 


Does 


men 


And so this prestige, this 
legendary glory, must be reckoned with 


in estimating a regiment’s efficiency. If 


you would know what the Gordons can 
do, you must know what they have done. 
When they sailed for South Africa the 


THE DRUM HORSE OF THE CARABINIERS. 


other day, they were not alone. There 
went with them the history of a hundred 
terrible years of war. 

How shall you know their history? 
Look at the colours of the regiment. 
Inscribed there is the list of their chiefer 
victories. 
What a roll- 
ing thunder 
of battle it is! 
Egypt, India, 
Mysore, 
Serin gapa- 
tam, Egmont- 
op-Zee, 
Mandora, 
Corunna, 
Fuentes 
d’Onor, 
Almara,z, 
Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, 
Nive, Orthes, 
Peninsula, 
Waterloo, 
South Africa, 
Delhi, Luck- 
now, Chara- 
siab, Chitral, 
Kabul, Kan- 
dahar, Af- 
ghanistan, 
Egypt 82-84, 
Tel-el- Kebir, 
Chitral, 
Tirah-Dargai! What pictures of march 
and leaguer and desperate assault in 
romantic or barbaric lands do these 
names bring before us! Those old Penin- 
stilar names above all—Talavera, Vittoria, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz—what glorious 
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yet pathetic memories they evoke of days 
when our valorous and mighty dead, now 
lying in forgotten graves, drove the French 
invader out of Spain! Why, there is some- 
thing in the very sound of the word 
“Talavera” that stirs the blood like 
a trumpet! What a fitting name for 
a terrible field of arms! Talavera! 
There is something of swift and glitter- 
ing onset, of high and _ impetuous 
daring, in the very rush of its vocables. 
’Tis a word of the bravest significance. 
The horse of a fierce and gallant leader of 
dragoons should be christened ‘“ Tala- 
vera.” Or cavalry should charge with that 
for their slogan-yell—‘* Zalavera!” Not 
“*Stand fast, Craigellachie!” itself would 
ring more thrillingly above the fray. 

That, then, is the record of the Gordons, 
and yet they are but a hundred years old. 
You know the story of their raising ? 
When, a little over a hundred years ago, 
the then Duke of Gordon was commis- 
sioned to raise a regiment for the King, of 
which his son Lord Huntly should be 
Colonel, his wife, ‘‘ the bonnie Duchess,” 
became her son’s recruiting - sergeant. 
When the men-folk were in from the hill, 
she would ride up to the sheilings and 
the lonely farms, and with the King’s 
shilling between her lips, she kissed them 
away to the wars. ‘Now, lads, who’s 
for a soldier’s life—and a kiss o’ the 
Duchess Jean?” was her cry. When 
such lips tempted, what lad of mettle 
could refuse to touch them? They kissed— 
and were captured. But with what 
sudden-blanching faces of dismay the 
women must have looked askance at her, 
big-eyed, with dislike and fear! She wa: 
stealing their men-folk away to be lost 
for ever in the wars, and, worst of all, she 
was stealing them with a kiss—oh! the 
randy, the randy !—becatse of her terrible 
loveliness. How they must have hated 
her! It was not the stealing of the men 
they disliked so much—it was the kiss 
that stole them. 

You have read the record of the 
Gordons since that romantic raising. But 
do not imagine that all their desperate 
deeds are inscribed on that roll of honour. 
The Duke of Wellington would not allow 
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the word “ Arriverete” to be put upon 
their colours because, although their 
courage on that occasion was superb 
(they dashed through the river up to the 
neck), yet the occasion itself was con- 
sidered trifling in that age of Titanic 
warfare. ‘‘And it is not worthy of the 
Gordons,” wrote the Duke, “to carry on 
their blazon the name of a victory of 
which the whole world has not heard.” 
Never was a compliment greater than that 
refusal. Only days of world-wide fame 
were fit to join the victories already in- 
scribed upon those banners, were worthy 
of that great company. And it was the 
Duke of Wellington who said so. 

Did you ever hear of Arroyo-del- 
Molinos? I daresay not—and yet it was 
a fine thing. The 1st Battalion of the 
gznd set out on Oct. 22, 1811, and 
marched every day through lashing rain 
till the evening of the 27th—when they 
bivouacked without fires about three miles 
from the enemy, who were halting at 
Arroyo, on their way to Merida. At two 
o'clock in the morning the British stole 
forward—their approach still concealed by 
the mist and the beating rain. Outside 
the village the French were getting ready 
to continue their march. The British 
advance guard, peering down through the 
mist, could see the sumpter-mules as they 
were brought up and loaded, and could 
hear hoarse shouts of command. All else 
was quiet—nothing heard save the con- 
stant patter of the rain and the rush of a 
neighbouring torrent. But suddenly a 
slogan-yell rang clear, kilted figures were 
seen hurling on through the mist—and 
next moment the 92nd and the 71st had 
carried the village at the bayonet. The 
28th, 34th, and 39th had meanwhile made 
a détour and surrounded the village on 
the farther side. The French formed into 
square and began to retreat sullenly— 
presenting an unbroken front upon every 
side. That front had to be broken. 
“Through them!” said the Colonel of the 
gznd—and the 92nd went through them. 
A Prince, a General, and 1400 prisoners 
were the prize of war. 

But we have anticipated. It was at 
Egmont-op-Zee, in Holland, in the year 
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1799, that the Gordons of the old gznd 
achieved their first great feat of arms by 
defeating a body of French. six times 
greater than themselves in number. Sir 
John Moore, who died 
at Corunna, was their 
brigadier. He was 
severely wounded, but 
his life was saved by 
two privates of the 
g2nd, who found him 
and carried him to the 
rear. ‘‘ And now we 
maun join the lads,” 
said one, “‘ for we’re 
a needed the day.” 
When Moore, on re- 
covering, wished to 
trace and reward his 
saviours, he found 
that they had been 
killed. And he ob- 
served with pride that 
not a man in the 


regiment was capable 
of claiming the reward that belonged tonone 


but the gallant dead. The Gordons were 
with Moore once more at Corunna when he 
turned and thrashed Soult after a terrible 
march of 250 miles. But in the interval 
they had been to the Nile with Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, and at Mandora and Alex- 
andria had won the “Sphinx” for their 
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emblem. By 1811 
in Spain (they had been home after 
Corunna), and helped Wellington to 
victory at Fuentes d’Onor. At Almaraz, 
two of them, James 
Gall and John Somer- 
ville, swam the Tagus 
to bring back the 
bridge of boats, and 
so enable the Duke 
and the army to get at 
the enemy. They were 
at Vittoria, at Nive, 
at Orthes, and on the 
triumphal march into 
France in 1814. At 
Quatre Bras the Duke 
himself was with 
them, and held their 
impatient ardour in 
check under repeated 
fusilades and charge 
after charge of 
cavalry. “Now 
Ninety- Second!” he 
whispered at last, and in the gloaming 
the Gordons drove the French out of 
Quatre Bras and a mile beyond it. At 
Waterloo their supports on the right and 
left were driven back, and the Gordons, 
reduced to 300 men, were left facing 3000 
of the enemy. Did Sir Denis Pack order 
them to retire? Not he. ‘‘ Charge, and 


they were back 
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retrieve the day!” was the word, and the 
Highlanders swept forward. Just then the 
Scots Greys galloped up, and with a yell 
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associated with the Gordons on many a 
a terrible field is the ‘ Fighting Fifth” 
or Northumberland Fusiliers. It is strange 
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TYPICAL GORDON HIGHLANDERS. 


of “Scotland for ever!” they all dashed 
at the foe, some of the Gordons clinging 
to the stirrups of their mounted comrades 
that they might get the quicker to the 
combat. A regiment that has been 


that this regiment, which has proceeded to 
South Africa to fight the Boers (if need 
be), should have been first raised by a 
Dutch Prince for the service of Holland. 
In 1674 Prince William of Orange was 
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allowed by his uncle, the English King, 
to raise four regiments of British subjects 
to assist him in his struggles with the 
French. One of these 
is now the “ Fighting 
Fifth.” It takes the 
name of the North- 
umberland Fusiliers 
in honour of a most 
popular Colonel, 
Hugh, Earl Percy, 
afterwards Duke of 
Northumberland, who 
led a brigade in the 
American War, and 
commanded the regi- 
ment from 1768 till 
1784. The Fifth be- 
gan to earn their nick- 
name early. At the 
siege of Maestricht, in 
1676, z00 of them 
attacked the Dauphin 
bastion, to be driven 
back with a loss of 150 men. This mad- 
dened the regiment, and in another assault 
they carried the bastion, outstripping a 
Jdutch forlorn hope in the race for the 
ramparts. But the defeated enemy had 
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COLONEL DICK-CONYNGHAM, 
Commanding 2nd Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 
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fired a mine beneath the works, which 
exploded and sent the victors flying in 
the air. Those of the Fifth who came 
down again brushed 
the dust from their 
eyes and carried the 
ramparta second time! 
For these and other 
feats they were 
publicly rewarded by 
Prince William in 
front of the whole 
army. Doubtless, 
the Fifth remembered 
his bounty with loyal 
gratitude when they 
accompanied him to 
England to oust his 
father-in-law in 
1688. Macaulay re- 
lates in thrilling lan- 
guage how proudly 
the English peasantry 
looked on when their 
countrymen marched by. ‘“ There,” they 
whispered to each other, “there be 
our own lads; there be the brave fellows 
who hurled back the French on the field 
of Seneffe!” The Fifth were with 
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THE NEW COLOURS PRESENTED TO THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS BY THE PRINCE OF WALES 
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William at the Boyne, and later, at 
Athlone, at Limerick, and at Namur. In 
the war of the Spanish Succession, while 
their comrades were gaining glory under 
Marlborough, they were driving the enemy 
before them in Portugal and Spain. They 
defended Gibraltar in the first desperate 
attempt made by the Spaniard to recover 
it. To relate their history from that date 
till the time of the Napoleonic wars is to 
relate the foreign history of England. 
They were in France in ’58, in Germany 
from ’6o till ’62, and all through the war 
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Soon they were rearing their ladders 
against the walls, which were twenty feet 
high. Once every ladder was broken or 
overturned, and in the dread pause, while 
the Fifth gathered breath beneath, the 
French above screamed “‘ Victory!” But 
Colonel Ridge sprang up and at them. 
He led his men along the rampart, and 
drove the garrison before him with terrible 
slaughter through the double gate into the 
town. Thus was the castle won; but 
Ridge fell shot through the heart in the 
moment of victory. 
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THE ‘‘ FIGHTING FIFTH’ ENTRAINING AT ALDERSHOT FOR THE CAPE. 


in North America; while in 1807 they 
were driving the Spaniard through the 
streets of distant Buenos Ayres. 

But it was the Peninsular War that 
witnessed the full flowering of their fame. 
It was they who stormed the breach of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Later, they fought all 
the way to Paris through Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. 
But if you would have a taste of their 
quality, hear how they entered Badajoz. 

The second battalion of the “ Fighting 
Fifth,” at the head of the storming 
brigade, passed the Rivellas by a narrow 
bridge under a raking fire of musketry. 
Men fell rapidly. Still they pressed on. 


Old friends of the Fifth are the 6th 
Dragoon Guards, or Carabiniers. Their roll 
of honour begins with the splendid names 
of Blenheim, Ramillies, Malplaquet, and 
Oudenarde ; and to that they nave since 
added Sevastopol, Delhi, and Afghanistan. 
They were first raised by Lord Lumley in 
the stirring times of Monmouth’s Rebel- 
lion, to support the cause of King James. 
But Lumley refused to abet James in his 
tyrannies, and the regiment was taken away 
from him. No sooner did the Prince of 
Orange land, however, than the Carabiniers 
followed the example of their old leader, 
and entered the service of King William. 
It is to him they owe their distinctive title 














of “‘ The Carabiniers,” which was given as 
a reward for their valour at the Boyne. 
Louis XIV. of France had select regi- 
ments of horse which he called ‘“ Cara- 
biniers,” and William 
seems to have formed 

the design of giving 

this title to such 
cavalry regiments as 
especially distin- 
guished themselves. 
The design fell i 
through, however, and 
so this regiment is 
the only corps which 
ever obtained the dis- 
tinction. 

At Aghrim, again, 
the Carabiniers 
covered themselves 
with glory. ‘Saint 
Ruth laughed,” says 
Macaulay, ‘“‘ when he 
saw the Carabiniers 
and the Blues strug- 
gling through a morass under a fire which 
at every moment laid some gallant hat 
and feather in the earth. ‘What do they 
mean ?’ he asked, and then he swore it 
was a pity to see such fine fellows march- 
ing to certain destruction.” But it was 
he who was destroyed. Later, at Landen, 
the 6th Dragoons rendered a signal 
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service to King William. 
among the small body of brave men who, 
according to Macaulay, “shared his peril 
to the 
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They were 


last and could hardly keep off 
his pursuers as he 
crossed the bridge.” 
The incident 
ferred to in “* Tristram 
Shandy.” We have 
the authority of Cor- 
poral Trim for saying 


is re- 


that “if it had not 
been for the regi- 
ments of Windham 


[z.e., the Carabiniers }, 
Lumley, and Galway, 
which covered. the 
retreat over the bridge 
of Neerspecken, the 
King himself could 
scarcely have gained 
it. Under Marl- 
borough their service 
was no less distin- 
guished. At Ramillies 
they captured the standard of the Royal 
Regiment of Bombardiers of France. 
At Malplaquet they repulsed Marshal 
Boufflers and the terrible Household 
Brigade. And since then wherever glory 
was to be won, in America, India, or 
Africa, the Carabiniers have been fore- 
most. And so may they aye be! 


” 











READY TO EMBARK: MEN OF THE “ FIGHTING FIFTH” AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
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Avuruor or “ Firry Years or THE History oF THE Repustic in Sourn Arrica”’ (1797-1845). 
NOTE.—The following article, which is interesting as illustrating the point of view of some 
| | who deprecate a warlike settlement of the Transvaal difficulty, must not be taken as tn 
any way an expression of Editorial opiniton.—Ep. “‘E.1.M” 





“ And now, after the Boer, what of tne stranger within his 
gates? We speak of the Englishing of the Transvaal—by 
what sort of English is the process somehow getting itself 
done? Well, to begin with, this great political change is 
being wrought by men who do not care a straw for politics. 
Why should they ? Of all the Johannesburgers to whom I 
put the question scarcely a single one avowed that he meant 
to live at Johannesburg. They no more regard the country 
as their home than the Mincing Lane broker proposes to 
marry and rear a family in his City office. What they are 
there to do is to ‘ make their pile, and clear.’ ”” 


Extract from “The Afrikanderland,” written by Mr. 
Garrett, Editor of the “ Cape Times,” the principal 
Rhodesian newspaper in Cape Town. 


HE Republic existed in South Africa 
before the British Government 
established itself there by force of arms. 

The frontiersmen, who founded the 
Republics of Graaff Reinet and Swellen- 
dam in 1795, were the first of the 
Afrikanders. 
was a free, although a somewhat primitive 
and rudimentary, franchise. Every white 
man was admitted to burghership, and 
could have a voice in the election of 
the representatives of the people in the 
National Assembly. 

The first South African Republic was 
a White Man’s Republic. Only those 
who would destroy the State—the blacks— 
were excluded. 

The Government which followed that 
of the first Republic—the British Govern- 
ment—debarred from the franchise, abso- 
lutely, all inhabitants of South Africa— 
black as well as white—for it permitted 
no franchise whatever. 

Under the Batavian Republic—the rule 
of the Dutch Restoration, from 1803 to 
1806—all South Africa enjoyed a large 
amount of freedom and self-government. 
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In their Republics there 


The popular institutions of the inde- 
pendent High Court of Justice, Court 
of Landdrost and Heemraden, Burgher 
Senate, and Legislative Council ; a fiscal 
policy which had brought into existence 
almost unrestricted free trade with the 
outer world; a liberal, non - sectarian 
education law in which all creeds and 
denominations were on an equality—such 
were some of the advantages and privi- 
leges accruing to the people from the 
substitution of the Government of the 
Dutch Republic for that of Great Britain 
at that time. 

When the British Government, by force 
of arms, once more established its rule in 
South Africa in 1806, there was a reversal 
to the old order of things. One by one 
the liberties which South Africans had 
acquired under the Republic were taken 
from them ; and an unlimited despotism— 
revealing the true character of its admin- 
istration, first in the curtailment of the 
independence of the High Court of 
Justice and of Free Trade, and, sub- 
sequently, in the atrocious severity of 
the Slachtersnek executions and in the 
suppression of the people’s language in 
the schools as well as in the Courts of 
Law—an unlimited and a foreign (Uit- 
lander) despotism, came into existence. 

During more than the first quarter of 
this century—from 1806 to the time of the 
Great Trek—the British Government, the 
official embodiment of foreign rule, stood 
opposed to all South Africans, but espe- 
cially so to the frontiersmen who had 
created the first Republics of Graaff Reinet 
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and Swellendam. The British Govern- 
ment itself was the Uitlander. It is 
important to bear this fact in mind in 
order to understand later developments. 

The white inhabitants of South Africa 
had carried on a constitutional struggle 
against the misrule of the Dutch 
Chartered—the East India—Company for 
nearly a hundred years. Delivered from 
that misrule by the Republic, under which 
they had to a large extent enjoyed the 
liberties associated with a government of 
the people by the people, they found 
themselves, through the British conquest 
of 1806, once more 
deprived, not only of 
the safeguards of 
individual freedom, 
but also of their 
nationality. 

They had to re- 
sume the struggle for 
constitutional gov- 
ernment and repre- 
sentative institutions. 

As they were not 
allowed to have these 
in the land of their 
fathers, the frontiers- 
men left the British 
dominions: went into 
the wilderness and 
founded the Republic 
of Winburg and the 
Republic of Natal. 

The emigrants who established these 
States were the champions of free and of 
popular representative institutions in South 
Africa. In their own words—the words 
used by Boshoff when writing the famous 
protest of the Volksraad of Pietermaritz- 
burg in 1842—speaking of their grievances: 
‘*We ascribe all these evils to this one cause, 
namely, the want of a_ representative 
Government, refused to us by the execu- 
tive authority of that same nation which 
regards this very privilege as one of its 
most sacred rights of citizenship, and that 
for which every true Briton is prepared to 
give his life.” 

As at the close of the last and at the 
beginning of the present century, so after 
1806 until 1854—for nearly another half- 
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century—the British Government in South 
Africa absolutely refused the franchise to 
all white inhabitants. 

The Crown desired subjects, and not 
citizens. By its misrule and misgovern- 
ment it drove out of its dominions, into 
the wilderness, the most industrious and 
persevering, the best and the bravest, 
of the Colonists. 

The frontiersmen — the emigrant 
farmers — when they proclaimed and 
established the Republic north of the 
Orange and east of the Drakensberg—the 
Republics of Winburg and Natal—rein- 
troduced the free 
franchise and popular 
elective representa- 
tion which had been 
suppressed by Eng- 
land when it crushed 
the Republics of 
Graaff Reinet and 
Swellendam, and the 
Batavian Republic. 

The British Gov- 
ernment then stood 
for the total suppres- 
sion of the franchise. 
The frontiersmen— 
the Afrikander emi- 
grant farmers—were 
the pioneers of the 
franchise. They first 
established self- 
government in South 
Africa. In the Republic of Natal, as in 
that of Winburg, the franchise was free 
and open to all white inhabitants. 

The Uitlanders in Natal were chiefly 
English adventurers and traders from 
Cape Town and Port Elizabeth. They 
obtained equal burgher rights with the 
emigrant farmers who had founded the 
Republic. But a péasant State, where the 
officials were unsalaried, was not to their 
taste ; a life of hardships and privations, 
to assist in the realisation of ideals, did 
not suit those pioneers of commerce ; 
therefore they called in the help of British 
bayonets to destroy the little State which 
had admitted them to citizenship. Their 
leaders were Ogle, Cato, King, Cowie, 
and others. 


Photo. by Russell and Sons. 
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In alliance with the missionaries, who had 
instigated Faku and the Pondos to ask for 
British troops to be marched into Natal, 
the Uitlanders helped to bring about the 
downfall of the Republic. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the Republic 
beyond the Vaal, founded by the emigrants 
after the suppression of their government 
in Natal, did not exclude Uitlanders from 
the franchise. Not only could they obtain 
votes and complete political equality with 
the emigrants in the Transvaal, but a free 
grant of land was given to every Uitlander 
admitted to burghership. 

In return for this generosity on the part 
of the men who had been cruelly wronged 
in Natal, some of the leading Uitlanders, 
who had been elected members of the 
Transvaal Volksraad, signed petitions to 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the British 
Commissioner, asking him to take away 
the independence of the State to which 
they had sworn fealty. 

Still, when the South African Republic 
again secured its independence—after the 
war of 1880-81—the law of admission to 
burghership remained free and unrestric- 
tive. 

But other men soon necessitated other 
methods. Mr. Cecil John Rhodes came 
to the Witwatersrand from Kimberley. 
After having been a student at Oxford 
University, and after having spent some 
time on a farm in Natal, he had proceeded 
to the Diamond-Fields, where he had 
become a very wealthy man. He had 
been elected a member of the Cape 
House of Assembly, and had already 
become known as a politician. 

The Messrs. Eckstein came from Stutt- 
gart; Mr. Alfred Beit from Hamburg. 

There were many other notable finan- 
ciers among the early arrivals on the gold- 
fields in the Transvaal. “The men of the 
Kimberley group of politicians and pro- 
pagandists, however, deserve more than a 
passing notice. 

After the discovery of gold on the Rand 
there was a large influx of foreigners into 
the Transvaal. Many of these Uitlanders 
came from Kimberley. Many of them 
were British born, others were Cape 
Colonists—British subjects; many were 
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German Jews, nearly all of whom were 
naturalised British subjects. 

Having, under the provisions of the 
Transvaal mining law—the most free and 
liberal mining law in the world—obtained 
possession of the richest portions of the 
gold-producing areaon the Rand - the hold- 
ings of the Rand Mines and Consolidated 
Gold-Fields—the leaders of this Kimberley 
group of financiers soon dominated all the 
society and all the political life of Johan- 
nesburg. Practically the same men ruled 
and directed the wealthy diamond-mining 
corporation of the De Beers Consolidated 
at Kimberley—the largest diamond-mine 
in the world. By their policy of stifling 
individual enterprise, in order to carry out 
their great schemes of consolidation, they 
had ruined the trade and destroyed the 
prosperity of Kimberley, where the white 
population had dwindled from 40,000, in 
the early ’seventies, to some 10,000 only. 
They had amassed boundless wealth and 
riches for the “insiders” of their own 
“ring ” of speculators. The soil of 
South Africa had made them “rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” They 
used the wealth thus acquired not only 
for obtaining more wealth, but also for 
deliberately planning and scheming against 
the liberties of the little nation which was 
receiving them hospitably and treating 
them kindly. 

Their grievances were of their own 
creation ; for from the time of their first 
appearance in Johannesburg their agi- 
tators and propagandists lost no oppor- 
tunity of irritating and insulting the 
older inhabitants of the State. That 
they aimed at nothing less than the 
destruction of the Republic is conclusively 
shown by the attitude which they took up 
on the question of the franchise from the 
very first. They wanted a vote, and at 
the same time refused to bear any of the 
greater burdens of citizenship—such, ¢.g., 
as serving on commando. They wanted 
to become burghers of the State without 
taking upon themselves any inconvenient 
responsibilities of burghership ; and, at 
the same time, they wanted to retain 
British citizenship. They made their 
demands on the Government of the 
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Republic arrogantly. They insulted the 
people by pulling down the State flag 
when President Kruger visited Johannes- 
burg, and trampling on it. In their 
theatres they caused the Transvaal 
National Anthem to be played by the 
orchestra—in order that they might hiss 
and groan their dis- 
approval. In _ their 
Press, the paid agents 
of the financiers and 
gold-kings made use 
of language so violent 
and abusive that, had 
similarly worded dia- 
tribes been pub- 
lished, in reference 
to the Government, 
in some parts of the 
British Empire, the 
writers would have 
been imprisoned and 
punished. 

The agitators who 
did all this in the 
Transvaal—and did 
it with impunity— 
were intimately 
associated with the 
Kimberley group, 
and the Kimberley 
groupruled Johannes- 
burg. Uitlander 
public opinion, there- 
fore, was dominated 
and controlled — by 
forces and agencies 
avowedly hostile to 
the Republic, whose 
Government was 
com pelled—from 
motives of self-preser- 
vation, and in order 
to ensure the safety . 
of the State — to 
resort to restrictive measures. As the 
agitation grew, and as it became more 
and more manifest that the life of 
the State was aimed at, the restrictive 
measures necessarily increased. Hence 
the Uitlander grievances and the so-called 
Reform Union. 

Then there appeared on the stage 








A © ZARP,’’ OR JOHANNESBURG POLICEMAN: 
THE UITLANDERS’ BETE NOIRE. 
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Mr. Lionel Phillips, whose secret inter- 
view with Sir Henry Loch, the British 
High Commissioner, in 1894, when certain 
hints were given, has become historically 
famous; Mr. George Farrar; and the 
British officer from the Soudan—the 
brother of the British Privy Councillor— 
whose oath of alle- 
giance to the flag of 
the Republic, under 
rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances, has 
become equally 
famous with Mr. 
Farrar’s warlike 
address to the work- 
men in the mines. 

There were also 
the brothers Leonard, 
and many other 
striking personalities 
who appeared among 
the prominent 
leaders of the Uit- 
landers at the time 
of the famous New 
Year's Day Revolu- 
tion of 1896. 

They all struck— 
only their own 
colours. In the 
present agitation for 
war—for reforms to 
be forced, in viola- 
tion of treaty obliga- 
tions, on “a foreign 
State” by British 
bayonets—there are 
again some prominent 
figures among the 
Uitlander leaders. 

Mr. Monypenny, 
late editor of the 
Johannesburg S/ar, is 
one. His methods are 
characterised, above all, by celerity. In the 
columns of his journal he had ceaselessly 
advocated warlike measures— ceaselessly, 
until the arrival at his office of the psycho- 
logical moment—and of the Zarp. 

* * * * 

As the agents provocateurs of the Great 

Power of whose Privy Council their High 
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Priest is a member, the prominent leaders 
of the agitating Uitlanders, more especi- 
ally of the Kimberley group, have played 
their rdle. It was prearranged that they 
should sow where others would step in 
to reap the harvest. 

Merrily they go to the harvesting of 
bullets, for Progress and Reform. 
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say it is, but against them. The intelligent 
public opinion of England is against them. 
Thousands of Uitlanders in the Transvaal 
are against, not for them ; for the Uit- 
landers do not all belong to the Kimberley 
group—do not all take their orders from 
an unpunished Privy Councillor. 

Merrily they go to the harvesting—the 
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But the unscrupulous diplomatists who 
are engineering the criminal movement of 
the forces of Empire-extension against 
Humanity will find that they have under- 
estimated the strength of the sentiment of 
nationality in South Africa. This senti- 
ment is against them. If they ignore it 
their Empire will come to grief. The 
civilised world is—not for them, as they 
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Rhodesian Empire-extenders. The reap- 
ing may last longer than they expect; 
for even should they succeed in making 
all Africa red, the blood-stained soil would 
yield another crop—a richer harvest for 
the twentieth century. Then the real 
reapers would rise up in their strength. 
Then the Rhodesian Empire would be no 
more. 
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| HOW THE SERGEANT FELL IN LOVE. 


By A. S. APPELBEE. 


~ HERE are lots of women,” 

soliloquised the Sergeant, ‘“‘who 
simply can’t resist a uniform—red, blue, 
bless your soul, any colour under Heaven. 
From the very day I furst put on my 
helmit there were plenty of ’em for me to 
pick from, and I can tell you I was a fine- 
looking young fellow—six-foot-two, and 
as straight as they make ’em.” 

“The Sergeant in love!” cried some- 
one, and all the members of the club 
present leaned back in their chairs and 
listened for the story. 

The Sergeant expanded his immense 
chest, and smacked the huge muscles of 
his thigh. 

“Begad!” he said in resonant tones, 
“T must have been a smart chap even 
then, and I soon got used to their atten- 
tions, the little dears; but the very furst 
woman I had to do with after I became a 
peeler turned my head as clean as I turned 
hers. Would you have thought it pos- 
sible ?” 

“No,” we chorussed, “ certainly not. 
Tell us all about it.” 

“‘ Well,” said the Sergeant sententiously, 
“‘I met her furst under a lamp-post. I 
was stationed at Fritterfield, a village just 
outside Fensham, and my beat ran right 
up to the town. I was just starting back 
home from Fensham one, evening, after 
making my point, when she came up to 
where the roads out of Fensham divide, 
and after peering about all three she came 
along to me and said— 

*** Please, Mr. P’leeceman, can you tell 
me which is the road to Sir George 
Leppington’s ?’ 

“‘She spoke very nice and pretty, and 
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cooing-like, and looked up as though she 
was in trouble. She had a well-developed 
figure, you know, and a face like a picture- 
angel, and she was smartly dressed—a 
lady’s maid at the very least, although she 
was walking to Sir George’s at that time 
of night. 

“**Cert’nly, Miss,’ says 1; ‘I am just 
on the way past the door myself. Perhaps 
you would like to walk with me.’ 

«Oh! I should, please,’ she said, quite 
timid-like. 

““*VYou’re very welcome, my dear,’ 
says I. 

“We got on fine after that, and by the 
time we reached Sir George’s I had pro- 
mised to meet her again the next week. 
Grace Darling, she said her name was. 
Did ever you hear a name like that? I 
said it fitted her just like her glove. She 
had come as Miss Leppington’s maid, 
and she arsked me whether a cottage 
could be got in Fritterfield for her poor 
old mother, as she had no other relation 
in the world, and they liked to be together. 
As luck would have it, I happened to 
know of a cottage up in the village, one 
of George Robinson’s, right away from 
my station, and I said 1 would go up and 
look after it. You know, Miss Cicily 
Leppington was just going to be married 
to a lord; and as they wanted another 
servant or two, they were increasing the 
show in time for the wedding. 

“TI went for a walk with the girl the 
next week, and another when it was her 
day out the week after—to put her mother 
in comfortable—and I can tell you, by 
daylight Grace Darling was just stunning, 
and looked at you Lord love you! it 
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makes me young again just to think how 
she looked at me, although my hair is 
grey now, and I have been droring my 
pension for years. 

““*At larst!’ said I to myself. ‘At 
larst! James, my good fellow, you have 
lived unhurt to be three-and-twenty, but 
now at larst, my boy, you have found Mrs. 
Inspector Hurdlestone, that will be.’ 

** By the end of three weeks, when Miss 
Cicily’s wedding was just taking place, I 
can tell you I was 
fair gorne, and fit 
to give the thing 
away any minute. 
Then I had a slice of 
luck. The presents 
were marvelious —a 
whole roomfull, and 
each one would make 
your mouth water, for 
the Leppingtons were 
real torfs. Miss 
Cicily got such a lot, 
and they were worth 
so much money, 
and so many people 
warnted to see them, 
that at length Sir 
George went to the 
Super and arsked if 
he could have them 
watched for the larst 
couple of days, as 
he was afraid people 
would talk about 
them, and then some- 
thing might be stole. 
My luck was that the Super put me on to 
the job along with a man named Bates, a 
useful sort of fellow from a station on the 
other side of the district away from Fen- 
sham, but what I should call thick-headed. 
We fed like lords at Sir George’s, at leas’ 
I did, and now and then while I was 
on dooty I would ca ch a sight of .Grace, 
and that made me all of a flutter here.” 

The Sergeant slapped the left side of 
his capacious chest with a gesture that shook 
some of the club furniture, but no one 


dared to interrupt the flow of his narrative 
with a smile. 


“‘ Well, the biggest slice of all the luck 
that I had at Sir George’s was on the eve 
of Miss Cicily’s wedding, when I was on 
dooty watching, and all the servant-maids 
were allowed to come and see the presents. 
There were seven women came, and I can 
tell you they were fairly ’stonished, for by 
that time the room fairly glittered with 
di’monds and fal-lals of that sort, not that 
I am a man to judge what was what. 

** ] was as amoozing with the wenches as 





‘I met her furst under a lamp-post.” 


the case seemed to need, and larst of all 
came Grace Darling, and when the others 
weren't looking I slipped my arm round 
her, and gave her a squeege and said— 

** * How should you like that little lot to 
start house-keeping with, Grace ?’ 

“* She said— 

“**Don’t, Jim, someone will see. Will 
you do me a favour ?’ 

“** Anything on earth,’ says I, senti- 
mental-like. 

“«* Well,’ says she, ‘I have been knitting 
some stockings for my poor old mother. 
We are very poor, you know, and she 
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warnts ’em bad with this weather and 
her rheumatiz, but I can’t take ’em up 
because of this wedding business, and 


I know you'll be going by. Do you. 


mind ?’ 

“Of course not,’ says I, putting them 
in my pocket, and larfing, but not liking 
to hurt her feelings. They were simply 
rolled up like women do these things, and 
twisted one in the other. Then the rest 
of the girls turned round, and we stopped 
chaffering for, it might be, a quarter of an 
hour. And then we heard Lady Lepping- 
ton’s voice coming—you could hear it 
some way, you know—and they all started 
to go out. 

“The old dowager came into the room 
at the same moment, bringing some more 
people to see the presents: three or four 
ladies, and among them the Honourable 
Mrs. Schnaeder, the wife of that South 
African Johnny with the money, who lived 
at Whatmough Park. 

“«* These are dear Cicily’s presents,’ the 
old geeser was saying. ‘It was so kind 
of you to send that /ovely di’mond brooch, 
my dear. See, I have put it ere, right in 
front.’ 

““She walked straight up under the 
window, and then turned roun’ with a sort 
of a sriek, and cried— 

““*Great heavens! Why, it’s dis- 
appeared !’ 

‘*T started round at that, and I sor at 
once that it was really gorne, for I knew 
the thing she meant—with a big stone 
in the centre. 

***Good gracious!’ said the Honour- 
able Mrs. Schnaeder, ‘what can have 
become of it, my dear ?’ 

“*It was there right enough a few 
minutes agorne, me lady,’ says I, speaking 
up.. * igor it.’ 2s 

““*Who has been in since ?’ says Lady 
Leppington, quite savage-like. 

““* Only the servants, me lady,’ says I. 
‘They went downstairs by the other door 
as you came in.’ 

““*Good gracious, Caroline,’ says me 
lady, ‘we must have a thief on the 
premises, and Sir George away in Fen- 
sham too! Whatever ought I to do?’ 
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‘““*Arsk a p’leeceman, my dear,’ says 
the Honourable Mrs. Schnaeder. 

“I ex-cogitated for a moment, and 
then, like a smart orf’cer, I was ready, 
and I says— 

“«* They have all just gorne out of this. 
room, me lady and your honour. Lock 
the doors and have them searched. One 
of them must have the brooch, and it 
can’t be gorne far, seeing I sor it with 
my own eyes not ten minutes agorne.’ 

‘Well, we did. There was a fine fuss, 
I can tell you, when we three went down 
and locked the door of the kitchen on the 
whole boiling of the women, and I told them 
they-had got to be searched. The cook 
used awful language, considering me lady 
and the Honourable Mrs. Schnaeder was. 
there, although it might have passed at 
any other time, and she swore they had 
all seven come down together, and never 
stopped, nor never parted. All seven 
stuck to the same tale, nor you could not 
shake them, so I set to work and searched 
the whole lot, right under the eyes of 
those two old dowagers. The women did 
not like it a bit, and the youngest house- 
maid and Grace Darling blushed a lot, but 
the cook up and told them they were 
two fools to take any notice of a great 
clod like me, and gave warning on the 
spot. 

‘Then Bates, our other man, came on 
dooty, and we two searched the kitchin 
till you could not have hidden a pea in it 
that we would not have found. I can tell 
you it looked a mess when we had done 


with all the furniture. Still the di’monds. 


did not turn up, so we locked the women 
in and searched the blessed house. Sir 
George came in while that was on, and 
said he would not have the matter known 
outside, as the di’monds were sure to be 
found, seeing none of the women had had 
a charnce of hiding them properly. So 
Bates and I had it to ourselves, and there 
was not an inch of that blooming house 
between the room where the presents were 
and the kitchen that we did not overhaul. 
We had the carpets up, and we had the 
pictures down, and we had the furniture 
inside out. I don’t believe you could have 
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hidden a pin’s head that we would not 
have found and dug out, but there was not 
a sniff of a di’mond in the lot. 

‘* The Honourable Mrs. Schnaeder went 
home at larst, and said it did not matter; 





she wouid send Miss Cicily round another 
present in the morning, but Sir George and 
me lady carried on something awful. 
“*No doubt it’s a great loss, Sir 
George, Sir,’ says I, ‘but Bates here and 
me, we have done our best. Them 
di’monds have vanished, Sir George, Sir, 
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clean mizzled, and I daresay they were 
worth a lot of money—five or ten pounds 
mebbe.’ 

““*You’re a fool,’ says Sir George, 
quite rude-like; ‘say five hunderd.’ 


** I started round at that.” 


““*Good Lor, why that’s a 
fortune!’ says I. ‘Shall we send 
for the detectives, Sir George, Sir ? 
They must have been stole by 
someone.’ 

“*T’m not so sure they ve been 
stole,’ said Sir George. ‘They must 

be somewhere quite close to us, and I 
am not clear that they’ve been stole at 
all yet. If they had been, we should 
have recovered them before now. They 
may have been mislaid in some extra- 
ordinary way, and, at any rate, I can’t 
have detectives about my house making 
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arrests at the time of my daughter’s 
wedding. It must wait a day or two, 
Hurdlestone, and I should not be sur- 
prised if the brooch turns up during that 
time.’ 

“** Yes, Sir George,’ says I.” 

The Sergeant paused and contem- 
plated the immense boots that creaked 
under the burden of his weight when he 
walked. 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘ that is not the end of 
it, is it ?” 

The Sergeant surveyed his empty glass 
with a comical air. 

**No,” he said slowly, “‘ not quite.” 

We hastened to take the hint. 

“* As I was just in the middle of saying,” 
he resumed quite pleasantly, ‘‘ Miss Cicily’s 
wedding was nex’ day. They did it well, 
I can tell you, and had all the village up 
to tea, and a dance in the evening after 
the happy pair had gorne in rowt for 
Scotland, and all the dooks and lords and 
women had said their say and gorne too. 
The servants were given a good time in 
the evening, and there was plenty to drink. 
An invitation was given to me, and I was 
there. 

“‘It was a go-as-you-please sort of affair 
by this time, and thinks I it would be a 
good charnce to walk Grace Darling 
about the srubberies, and apologise for 
having searched her pretty self, and, may- 
hap, tell her a few things I had not told 
her up to then. So I started to walk 
round and find her. Of course I found 
all the rest of the seven servants when I 
did not warnt to, but I could not see 
Grace, and the more I walked round the 
more I began to wonder what had become 
of her. At larst I arsked the chief house- 
maid, being that she was most sociable, 
although a bit free with her tongue, and 
inclined to speak her mind when she was 
provoked. 

“«* Why,’ says she, ‘ the hussy’s gorne to 
see her mother, when it would be only 
respeckful to the house to stop and enjoy 
the darnce along with us. And you 
not dancing, Mr. Hurdlestone? Come 
along.’ 

“*Not in uniform,’ says I. ‘I’ll come 
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back when I’m orf dooty, and look after 
you, Bessie.’ 

‘‘Then Bates came to take my place, 
and orf I went at quick march for the old 
lady’s cottage. It was a mile and a half, 
and I felt quite warm by the time I arrived 
there, and knocked. 

‘*There was no answer, so I tried the 
door, and found that that was locked. 

*** Poor little dear!’ says I to myself. 
‘She ’s walked all up here to fetch her old 
mother back to the darnce and fun at Sir 
George’s. And I know what they’ve 
done. They’ve gorne round by the 
upper road, so as to pass my station and 
meet me, she knowing what time I was. 
to come orf duty, and all the time I was 
coming by the lower road here. Poor 
little dear!’ 

“Then I went back to my station, and 
on to Sir-George’s again, as quick as I 
could, but I could not see anythink of 
them. So I cussed my luck, and had te 
darnce with Bessie, who would keep saying 
what a fine-looking chap I was. 

“You may guess I was more than a bit 
surprised next morning when Sir George 
Leppington sent for me all in a hurry. I 
found out-a bit at a time that Grace 
Darling had never come home that night 
at all, and her mother had suddenly left 
the cottage that I took for them, with 
some hired furniture in it, and the rent 
still owing. I was put on to investigate 
Grace’s references, who had intended to 
marry her, and not one of them was. 
genuine, and they took out a warrant for 
the poor dear’s arrest. But the narstiest 
smack of all was on the day after the 
warrant was tooked out, when a letter was 
delivered at my station which had been 
posted somewhere in London. I carried 
it in my pocket for years, and I know what 
was in it by heart. It said— 

My dear old thick-headed P’leeceman,—I hope 
this finds you as well as it leaves me and my 
husband, who went away from Fritterfield rather 
under a cloud, but are now again in our happy 
home, and bear you no ill-will. 

Don’t worry your poor head any more about the 
di’monds. They are in Amsterdam. Nor about 


us. Nobody spotted the disguise, and we are not 
likely to give it away. 
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And when nex’ you worry 
around after stolen property 
and turn big houses inside 
out, and accuse innocent 
women, mind you don’t carry 
the di’monds round in your 
coat-tail pocket all the time, 
wrapped up ina pair of old 
stockings. I was nearly 
caught, owing to the trifle 
being missed so soon, only 
you, none of you, ever ¢ 
thought where to look, did 
you ?—Once, for a short time, 
your very loving GRACE 
DARLING.” 

And the Sergeant 
wiped a tear from his 
manly eye. 


















“ We two searched.” 














ROBABLY the smallest almanack 
ever published was that which came 
out in the year 1838, the Little Book being 
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A VICTORIAN ALMANACK OF SIXTY YEARS AGO 
(EXACT SIZE). 








symbolic of the Little Queen. It measures 
only three-quarters of an inch by half an 
inch. The Queen’s portrait, as you will 
note, appears on the first page, and the 
indefatigable ‘‘ L. E. L.” (Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon) wrote some verses about the 
Queen. The Queen still reigns. Poor 
“LE. L.” is as dead as Queen Anne. 


The art of sketching in sugar, tech- 
nically known as “ piping,” still survives. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE IN SUGAR. 
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One of its best exponents is Mr. F. Russell, 
a Liverpool chef, who is responsible for the 
sample reproduced here. An expert “piper” 
can work as quickly as a pencil artist. Give 
him wet sugar, lard, or butter, and he will 
do anything you like. 


The highest windmill in England is the 
one at Yarmouth owned by Press Brothers. 
Built in 1812 at a cost of £10,000, it is 





THE HIGHEST WINDMILL IN ENGLAND. 


110 feet in height, the first hundred feet 
being built of brick, and the rest of wood. 
If the wind is high, it can work at the rate 
of thirty-horse power, and can grind nine 
combs of wheat or crush ten combs of oats 
in an hour. 











| By GEORGE GAMBLE. 


| | Author of “A Farrago of Folly,” etc. 


| THAT AND THIS. 
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E slid down the stairs on the side suddenly grave. He declared with drunken 
of his neck. He poised stiffly for solemnity that he was perfectly sober. 
quite a time on his left ear. He up- “Wot ho! ” cried a sceptic who chanced 





He slid down the stairs on the side of his neck. 


staggered to the shape of a fish-hook. He that way, “ Billy’s copped the brewer 

made decorously behind his handahissing agin!” 

sound, suggestive of the opening of a Seeing the truth of this all-embracing 

screw-stoppered bottle of beer. Hesmiled assertion, some of Billy’s fellow-sinners 

the smile of a sleepy fat-wit. He became led him to a disused property-room in the 
155, 
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theatre basement. Then, throwing him 
gently floorwards and pillowing his head 
with a block of wood, they left him to 
sleep his way back from his own form of 
sobriety to that of other people’s. 

He was not a derelict; he was a wreck. 
He had long ceased to drift on the waters 
of life; he now merely stuck in the mud 
of existence. 

He was tall, but had been taller. The 
hinges of his knees had worked loose, and 
because, about that same hour, his spine 
had curved beneath the weight of trouble, 
his most upright carriage now suggested 
a man that had passed his life in letting 
out his shoulders for leapfrog. 

He wore a frock-coat that was green. 
It had once been black—as might be per- 
ceived when on days of rain the collar 
was upturned. However, this faded glory 
was well supplied with buttons: at any 
rate, a-down the front. Buttons are so 
much cheaper than shirts; if cleverly used 
they may even conceal an_ entire 
absence of those troublesome garments : 
especially as a “‘ dicky”—cunning com- 
bination of breastplate and collar—can 
be procured for sixpence, if a halfpenny is 
thrown in to show good feeling. His 
trousers, about the back- edges, were 
frayed and fringed, as though his hungry 
down-trod heels had nibbled them. How 
those tattered bags were kept in their 
proper place was a mystery that only 
some pieces of string could have ex- 
plained. At times, there was just one 
button between him and the police; 
and ‘shat was mostly loose. His hat 
had started life on the head of a boy, and 
now was always full of hair, tufts of which 
up-sprouted through a rift in the felt 
like some noxious growth from out the 
chinks of a coffin. His boots were kept 
together with mud. If he had cleaned 
them ever so gently they would have 
sprung into as many fragments as did 
Sinbad’s ship when the loadstone moun- 
tain drew out the nails. They were as 
ventilated as his hat, as dirty as his hands, 
and as be-knobbed as his face. 

Now, the face of “ Boozing Billy” was 
a study of ugliness sufficiently painful to 
have pleasured Hogarth. Eyes so dim 
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and loose-fixed that it was matter for 
astonishment as to why the breeze did 
not, one way, blow them out, and, 
another, blow them in. Lips that would 
no more meet and fasten than does the 
sprung lid of a lozenge-box. Nose—well, 
he had invented that nose himself. It 
was not small, not straight, not pink; it 
was not smooth, not still, not good; it was 
merely Billy's nose. As for his mouth— 
his mouth was the home of a hundred 
horrors. 

These unlovely appearances and realitics 
were not caused by over-eating. A meal 
and a half a day was all he allowed him- 
self: those fourteen shillings a week he 
earned had to be laid out with the sagacity 
of a Chancellor and the cunning of a Scot, 
On Sundays for dinner he had meat; 
Mondays, cheese; Tuesdays, bread; Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays he counted 
the railings on the Thames Embankment ; 
Saturdays he had beer. He would have 
drunk it all the week—if he could have 
discovered it flowing from the public 
fountains. 

The questions that arise are, What did 
this man think, What did he believe, What 
did he hope? The answer to each of 
which is—Nothing. He had the thoughts 
of a vegetable-marrow, the beliefs of a 
blown egg-shell, and the hopes of a 
moribund dog munching its sores in a 
ditch. With this man, life was otherwise 
than with most of us. Him, the past did 
not haunt, the present did not bore, the 
future did not frighten. Mentally and 
emotionally, he was void as a mummy. 
His brain but controlled his muscles; his 
heart but pumped his blood. Only his 
stomach fully lived; and that often was 
half dead. 

Of course, to arrive at such a state of 
negation had taken many years. But 
patience and perseverance will accomplish 
much; and Billy had succeeded in becoming 
the greatest failure ever known within the 
walls even of the “‘ Refrigerator Theatre”: 
where “‘ frosty” nights were as numerous at 
those of an English spring. 

That is what This was; This is what 
That had been. 

First, to the watruths. It was rumoured 
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that Billy once had kept his horses and 
hounds, and even bred his own foxes—as 
being, no doubt, the surest way to destroy 


This led to a quarrel: 


these pests. 


Another legend gave it that 
Billy had “‘ done time,” had walked up the 
endless stairs, and insomnia-ed on the plank 
bed. A third was still more wrong. Given in 
the vernacular that its utterers were wont 
to use, it would shock; translated from 


187 
that medium, it runs as follows: Billy at 
some remote period had slaughtered his 
wife’s lover with a meat-axe, and had then 


which led to a parting. 


stretched his legs—to avoid a like treat- 
ment of his neck—as far as Southern 
Italy: where, dwelling among the pedi- 
culous lazzaroni, he had lost all his 
virtues, and acquired from his fellow- 
shirkers all their vices. But whenever 
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one of these soft impeachments was read 
out to him, Billy answered with silence. 
Even in his pewters he was reticent—as 
reticent concerning the past as he was 
secretive concerning the future. What 
That had really been, This never told. 

As a matter of truth, That was once a 
prosperous bookseller; making, from the 
struggling existence of publishers, a com- 
fortable living. He had been industrious 
and progressive, had wished only for what 
could be attained, and regretted nothing 
but the avoidable. Consequently, he had 
known happiness. Certainly, even in those 
days, he had had his troubles; but of 
these only one had made upon him any 
great impression. 

His brother had found a suicide’s grave; 
and the owner of that grave had rewarded 
the finder by letting him dwell therein. 
This successful search on the part of his 
brother had been caused by a drunken 
wife. . . . Now, a drunken wife is among 
the finest inventions that the Devil 
hath yet sought out. A drunken hus- 
band is bad; and than most other 
kinds of husbands is possessed of more 
demerits. But woman was not made 
to drink—only to sip; and even /hat 
at infrequent intervals: Nature having 
ordained that she shall not consume 
strong liquor in any great quantity without 
becoming extremely repulsive. From 
quite a few bottles most women would 
contrive to gather more unloveliness, more 
bestiality, hatefulness, and degeneracy 
than would most men in a similar time 
from quite several barrels. This, for many 
reasons. As they are as obvious as 
numerous, they ma; be omitted.’ Suffice 
it that, of course, women have compensa- 
tions: both internal and external: the 
scent-bottle for instance, a magic phial 
that so often serves tha two purposes. 
However, it is for men alone, and not for 
all of those, that Alcohol “ captains an 
army of shining and generous dreams ”— 
captains that army with any pretence of 
control, dignity, proportion. . . . Most of 
these things, and many more, William 
learned from the death of his brother and 
from the life of that brother’s better half. 
They annoyed him; they appalled him; 
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they so irritated and shocked him that 
he became a member of the great army of 
monomaniacs. . These victims of a 
mental disproportionableness are as myriad 
and varied as their obsession is mono- 
tonous and single. Some think them- 
selves the daughter of the Devil ; others, 
the Son of God. Some say they are made 
of glass; others, of steel. A few havea 
fear of open spaces; many, of closed 
doors. A few imagine that they can fly; 
many, that they can sing. . . . William’s 
dream and dread was that of getting a 
drunken wife. 

Now, it happened about the time his 
monomania possessed him most strongly, 
that he was engaged to marry “the best 
and sweetest woman in the whole world.” 
However, these excelling qualities did not 
prevent her lover from asking if she would 
follow his example and sign the pledge. 
As the girl sipped only some two or three 
glasses a week, she—not unnaturally or 
illogically—refused. ‘This led toa quarrel : 
which led to a parting: which led to 
nothing, to nowhere, and to nobody—at 
any rate, on the side of William. 

And yet these two had loved each 
other: if not with a wild, o’erwhelming 
passion, at least with a deep and delicate 
affection. William was rather delightful 
as a lover. Contrary to the custom of 
most booksellers, he read the books he 
sold—some of them. Therefore, he was 
able to express his emotions with not a 
little skill—the skill that engenders sur- 
prise and does not destroy sincerity. He 
knew when to please and when to provoke; 
he was aware how apparently to seem 
shallow and flippant, and how really to 
exhibit the depth and gravity of his tender- 
ness. In addition to possessing an ability 
to show love, he also possessed an ability 
to feel love. And as the woman he wor- 
shipped was more than worthy of his 
admiration and affection, was fond as fair, 
loving as lovable, the days when William 
had been happy were many and splendid. 

But that was years ago—six-and-twenty 
years ago. And to think that he had lost 
her merely through a little matter of 
pledge-signing! Slight are the trivialities 
for which men and women part—slight, 
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almost, as those for which they keep 
together. 

Notwithstanding the na/ure of this par- 
ticular triviality, its effect was far from 
slight. Some men there are that cannot 
attain success unless they cling to a 








“« Boosing Billy”’ had not the courage to mount the parapet and 
jump in; so he crawled down some stairs and crept in. 


woman’s skirt—a very different business 
from holding her hand. William was one 
of such. Losing the woman he loved, he 
lost his grip of life. Since then he had 
never looked back, nor forward. And 
that was years ago—six-and-twenty years 
ago. All of which time he had been 
“dropping down the ladder rung by 


rung,” till he had reached, not only the 
lowest rung, but the ground itself. For 
because a woman had declined to become 
a total abstainer, William had become a 
complete drunkard. 

But remorse, fear, anguish, self-pity,. 
regret, were dead— 
dead as his approba- 
tiveness. The trouble 
had come and gone— 
come and gone long, 
long since.... Did 
she say thus and look 
so? Did I say so 
and look thus? Did 
she really? Did I 
truly? Well, what of 
it? That was years 
ago — six-and-twenty 
years ago. 

Upon a day some- 
thing occurred that 
set This doing a 
foolish thing — set 
This groping from his 
negation — set This 
thinking about That. 
Billy began to con- 
trast his fortunes and 
his feelings with those 
of William. He did 
not enjoy the anti- 
thesis. Among other 
things, thoughts of 
his lucky brother came 
to him. Therefore, 
seated in the _ pro- 
perty-room of ‘ The 
Refrigerator” and 
raking over these 
matters in the sieve of 
— his mind, he began 
wearily to wonder if 
that large iron hook 
in the beam above 
would bear his weight. He hung upon 
it with his arms; finding it held him, 
he hung upon it with a rope. And 
things so fell out that the work-mates of 
“Boozing Billy” found him lying on the 
ground, twisted into a foolish shape—found 
him lying with the rope about his neck and 
making impertinent grimaces. Yes, the 
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hook had drawn forth. Even on that little 
matter he had miscalculated ; even in this 
little enterprise he had failed. So they 
called him “Silly Billy.” But not for long— 
at any rate, in his presence. No, he made 
arrangements to stop that. ‘‘ Boozing Billy” 
he did not mind; the alliteration he could 
bear; the rhyme was too much; to be 
called ‘‘Silly Billy” hurt him beyond endur- 
ance. Wherefore, it is to be surmised 
that whatever had roused him from his 
mental, moral, and social torpor, whatever 
had disturbed his vegetative calm, was 
something potent, reminiscent, sensitising, 
shocking. 

At any rate, the next night he made 
another search for a suicide’s grave: this 
time a watery one. He met with the same 
success as his brother. Being in no wise 
mad, only vexed and tired, he had not the 
courage to mount the parapet and jump 
in; so he crawled down some stairs and 
crept in. Doubtless, he enjoyed the 
merry-making usual to his method of 
dying: saw the pretty lights, the fireworks 
of the drowning; saw himself a babe 
babbling at his mother’s knees; saw him- 
self a corrected child lying across those 
self-same knees, saw the ancient roof-tree 
with its colony of wood - lice, and the 
dear homestead with the jolly rats 
gambolling upon the marge of the too- 
near cesspool; saw the woman he had 
loved, the woman he had lost; saw 
Certainly, he was served up as_ the 
most necessary ingredient of a coroner’s 
inquest ; and, just as certainly, twelve kind 
silly gentlemen said what a fit of tem- 
porary insanity he had had, and how, 
remembering a clause in the Lord’s 
Prayer, someone ought to see that that 
tempting river was kept out of people’s 
way. Then he was presented with a grave 
even more unpopular than that of the 
‘suicide’s he had found—a pauper’s. 

The cause of his unwonted energy, his 
‘sudden usage of the organ of destructive- 
ness, his unexpected taking to water, was 
attributed to beer. As a matter of truth, 
these astonishing actions were the result of 
‘sobriety. Also, he had had some two ounces 
of meat in his stomach, it being a Sunday 
‘when the first idea of testing that betraying 
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hook had formed in his fired brain. But 
even the meat would have failed to excite 
him, had not a certain woman delivered a 
temperance lecture; and had henot listened. 
It was given on the very stage that had so 
often been the scene of his degradation ; 
being intended solely for theatrical opera- 
tives. And “‘Boozing Billy,” wanting a little 
warmth and light, came, heard, and was 
conquered—conquered by being driven 
from the hitherto impregnable mud-hut of 
his Negation—conquered by This-which- 
was being reminded of That-which-had- 
been. 

The woman who won this victory, 
although aged about forty-nine and billed 
as a Miss, was not gaunt, or angular, or 
livid ; neither was she a specimen of the 
usual compound of vanity and hysteria 
that finds enjoyment and relief by dis- 
gracing the platform and telling her 
listeners something they know and the 
speaker does not. She omitted to rave 
and rant, or to browbeat and condemn ; 
also, she refrained from setting her hearers 
‘“‘a-dreaming hell-fires to see.” Her 
lecture was witty, anecdotal, amusing: it 
combined instruction with entertainment 
and good with pleasure. This woman 
remained a woman all the while. She 
was charming; she was delightful; she 
was glorious. She gave the impression of 
having been, in her youth, pretty and 
cajoling, but earnest and affectionate ; 
even now she possessed of her time of 
life most of the merits and few of the 
faults. Where the men—one of whom 
might have induced her to change her 
name—could have been disporting during 
those previous years would be difficult to 
determine : perhaps in public - houses, 
denouncing the vices of women. 

Doubtless, some such idea was borne in 
upon Billy: when he saw her face, heard 
her voice, felt the thrill of her charm. 
However, he gave no utterance to his 
thoughts or expression to his feelings, 
but sat listening quietly and without 
motion. After atime, as the flow of her 
sympathetic manner washed away the mud 
that lay caked about his heart, he began 
to mumble and stir. Then he asked 
of his neighbour this woman’s name. 





heen: 
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“* Don’t you know me ? 


Upon being told, he desired to be 
retold. When that had been done his 
face grew full of puzzlement, then void of 
any expression whatever. Later, with the 
upward glance of a child striving to recall 
a forgotten word, Billy fought again and 
again to find the lost meaning of those 
few simple sounds. That they had had 
something to do with William he felt sure; 


Oh, have you forgotten me?. . 


Ethel, Iam William!” 


but what that something had been he 
could not determine. 

Suddenly a shiver ran through the worn 
fibres on his tired bones. Those eyes, 
dim and loose - fixed, brightened, grew 
tense; but those lips, parted and slack, 
opened yet wider, flabbed still more ; and 
from out that awesome mouth broke a 
great cry. He had remembered. 
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According to their natures, his com- 
panions soothed or snubbed him ; and he 
hunched quiet with the compliance of 
collapse. But he did not cease to remem- 
ber. And those six-and-twenty years were 
as a mist that rolls away. Full upon his 
altered face gleamed the sun of former 
hours ; high above his grizzled head flew 
the birds of other times—singing as 
they had sung in the morning of his 
youth. That withered heart—long, long 
sterile — quickened with a re- birth 
of the Life Beautiful; and emotions, 
sweet and tender, rose resurgent. Old 
kisses, smiles, endearments,; old fancies, 
dreams, and moonrays came circling round 
about him like homing doves. But it was 
to a ruin that they came. And the stricken 
man realised this truth—realised what he 
had missed, what he had lost for ever. All 
through a quarrel concerning a silly matter 
of form—a needless precaution against a 
danger that never existed ! 

The lecture concluded, he made for the 
stage-door to watch his old love depart. 
He had no intention of revealing himself ; 
enough if once again he could look into 
her eyes, once again brush anear her 
sleeve. Of course, even he did not assume 
that he loved this woman still: it was only 
that she had brought about the resur- 
rection of his buried life, the requickening 
of his dead heart. 

Smiling, and talking with a girl friend, 
she came along the dim-lit passage. 
Making a futile effort to smooth his hair, 
he straightened himself. She drew near. 
He stood erect. She looked at him. He 
looked at her. Seeing only a drunken 
scarecrow, much in need of a meal, she 
slipped a florin into his hand—the hand 
that was outstretched to touch her sleeve. 
Drawing back, he let the coin jingle on the 
ground. She passedvhim by. He winced 
and cried aloud— 
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“*Don’t you know me? Oh, have you 
forgotten me? . . . Ethel, I am William!” 
But he was not William; he was only 
Billy. And that was all she saw. Simple 
as were his words, they conveyed nothing 
to his hearer—except that their utterer was 
the victim of drink. He had learned her 
Christian name (she thought) from the bill, 
and was babbling it abroad because she had 
not given him sufficient. Clearly, an imper- 
tinent ingrate. However, she would not 
expose him, lest he should be made to suffer. 
For even in the dingy gloom, even with her 
elderly vision, she could see that this thing 
was deplorable and an object for mercy. 

‘Don’t you know me ?” he sobbed. 

O Time and Change! How should 
this woman know him? Allowing 
that he had zo/, in a supreme anxiety 
to be remembered —allowing that he 
had zo¢ omitted his surname, it is unlikely 
that the woman would have recognised in 
this subject of her pity the man she once 
had loved—the man through the dear 
memory of whom she had remained ever 
single. And as it was, she went upon her 
way, happily, quite unknowing. 

The disappointed wretch screamed for 
her to stop. But a certain sceptic who 
once had made an all-embracing assertion 
concerning the catching of a_ brewer, 
dragged his misery-wounded work-mate 
back into the darkest recesses of the 
theatre; at the same time repeating his 
assertion, and avowing sincerely that he 
was wishful only to do the drunkard a 
kindness. 

Entering a cab and driving off, Ethel 
turned to her girl friend and with a pitying 
smile said how afraid she was that one 
man there had not benefited by her lecture, 
and how devoutly she hoped he would. 

He did. For This, thus shockingly 
reminded of That, took measures (as 
recorded) to become It. 
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ORPHANS. 
From THE OriGcinat Paintinc By ADAM SIEPEN. 
The Artist of this picture has no hands, and does all his work with his toes. 





